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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


There Is a High Level of Living 


HERE is a high level of living up to which we 

may climb and find peace. 

Strange to say, it is not the level of as- 
sured income, nor that of gaining position and power 
long sought in our struggling lives. 

It is the level of consciousness of the Eternal. 
It is the place where we can sense God. It is the as- 
surance that if God be with us no power can prevail 
against us. 

This level of living is not easily reached. Almost 
always it must be achieved. The way to it is hidden or 
blocked. The path to it is hard. There are bramble 
thickets to scratch us, rocks to bruise us, serpents to 
threaten us, fogs to blind us. Our place on it is not 
assured. Reaching it with all our old cravings and 
ambitions silenced but momentarily, we find perhaps 
that we have tumbled off the lofty plateau and are 
down once more in a deep and lonely gully. 

Those who have reached this high level of living 
tell us things that would sound strange to our ears 
if we had not had our occasional glimpses of the truths 
that they possess. 

They tell us that their whole scale of values is 
altered. The houses, lands, stocks, bonds, salaries, 
dividends, that seemed once so a part of their life 
blood, are nothing in comparison to what they have 
found. It is almost as if they had lain down in their 
graves and had there a vision of what such things 
amount to when death has laid a cooling hand on 
 life’s fitful strife. 

They tell us that this death we so much dread 
while we are still in the thick of life, is nothing to be 
feared, that they can look through the curtain now 
and then, and that there is no emptiness beyond, but 
life and love. 

They tell us that the things that all along we 
have done rebelliously, apologetically, out of the left- 
overs of life, loom large and beautiful up above—the 
projects for the common good, the sacrifices for a 
struggling brother, the giving that once was such a 
cross—that these are the very breath of life there on 
the higher level. 

There is happiness there, possibly very simple 
living, even poverty, but the worried, harassed look is 
gone. It is almost as if here in time people have ac- 
tually discovered that they can live in eternity. 

As men find out about this upper level they grad- 


ually become interested. They ask how can we find 
help and how can we get strength for the climb. 

Then they discover that there are churches, 
synagogues, ministers, priests, rabbis, that once pos- 
sibly they may have known about, which are set 
apart as helpers. So they turn to them to find the 
way. 

Is there anything much more valuable and pre- 
cious than ability to give people a new motive for 
living, a new hope, a better perspective? 

Is there anything much more dreadful than to 
excite expectation and then fail to fulfill it? 

If some one goes to church next week with the 
question deep within—perhaps only half articulate— 
“Ts the struggle worth while?” can our churches give 
something better than “TI do not know?” 

It is a dreadful question. What do these seekers 
find? 

What do we who have had the hand of consecra- 
tion laid upon our heads have to give? Shining in our 
eloquence or deathless even in our more halting speech, 
is there a Divine certainty, a conviction that these 
visions of the upper level are more than hallucinations? 

Or have we by our claims and professions only 
excited an expectancy that we never are able to fulfill? 

It is heart-rending to see even a dumb creature 
suffering, coming with expectation only to be turned 
away unhelped. How much more our brother! 

It is something to admit that what once we called 
our faith is a possible hypothesis, but living bread is 
more than a hypothesis. 

It is something to say that we will go on bravely 
no matter what the truth may be, but the stoic has 
no gospel of joy. 

We do here and now declare to our comrades of 
the liberal household of faith that times like these de- 
mand something more of us than simply a search for 
truth. 

They demand practise and proclamation of the 
truth that we have. 

They demand clear enunciation of a gospel. 

They demand giving of bread, not stones, to 
those seeking our help. 

If we have only the husks of doubt the multi- 
tudes will go elsewhere to be fed. 

If they can not have bread in a package marked 
liberal they will take the bread in the package marked 
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illiberal. They will go through any wrapping if 
there be bread beneath. 

It is bread that they must have, from church and 
synagogue, to give strength for the climb. 

The label on the package, the name of the seller 
and the thing which carries the life-giving principle are 
secondary. Is there help? Have we assurance? Can 
we lift? Is there purpose and mean‘ng to life? Is 
there a God who cares? Can we make contact with 
the invisible and eternal? Do we believe that a ma- 
jestic presence once walked this earth so full of faith 
and power that contact with but the hem of his gar- 
ment brought healing strength? 

There is no problem of church organization, policy, 
finance, creed, but the problem of finding and sharing 
certainty. 

On that high level of living churches never die. 

* * 


THE AIMS AND METHODS OF JAPAN WORK 


E are glad to have a request from the Pacific 
Coast for a definite statement of the aims 
and methods of our work in Japan as seen in 

the light of to-day’s needs. . 

The aims and methcds are as follows: 

1. Aims. The aims are to make known in Japan 
and in Korea the gospel of Jesus, his conception of the 
Fatherhood of God, his practise of the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

They are to hold high the conception of an ob- 
jective personal Father God revealed in the self- 
sacrificing love of Jesus Christ. 

They are to meet boldly the ideas of scientific 
materialism and replace them with ideas that we call 
religious. 

They are to plant deep in the Japanese conscious- 
ness the idea of the fundamental oneness of the human 
race, the beauty of self-sacrificing service, faith in life 
beyond death. 

2. Methods. Universalist churches manned by 
native Japanese preachers and partly supported by 
our money. There are such churches at Tokyo, 
Nagoya, Osaka and Shizuoka. 

Church schools and kindergartens. 

A social service work supported by the W. N. 
M. A., centering at the Dojin House and Blackmer 

.Home, which is both a social center and a home where 
girls with little or no money can stay while they get 
their education or their start in work. 

Lectures, sermons, addresses at non-denomina- 
tional and inter-denominational gatherings, by the 
American representatives. 

English classes in homes of our representatives, 
not Christian in name but in spirit. 

Teaching contacts in secular schools and uni- 
versities, bringing our people into direct contact with 
the growing life of the nation. 

Leaflets setting forth our faith scattered broad- 
cast. 

Friendly contacts of a miscellaneous nature. 

8. Spirit. Not a holier than thou attitude by our 
representatives, not a feeling that the Japanese need 
any help from us in building efficient secular agencies, 
not the assumption that we ourselves as a people al- 
ways live up to Christian ideals, but the certainty that 


we ought to be friends, that we can help one another 
in the Christian way, and that friendship is the open 
door to influence. 

The aims and methods of to-day are unaltered by 
trouble in Shanghai or Manchuria, or by clashes. 
between Japan and the other nations of the world. 

We do not need to approve what Japan has. 
done in Shanghai, and Japan does not need to approve: 
all that we have done here, there or yon, to give 
meaning to religious work. 

That meaning and the need are so obvious that 
above Tokyo and above New York any one to-day, 
as in the days of the Emperor Constantine, can read. 
the message in the sky. 

* * 


“THE SHADOW OF THE POPE”’ 
N “The Shadow of the Pope,’* Michael Williams. 
iI gives us the story of the anti-Catholic move- 
ment in the United States. It is the tale of in-. 
sanity, but insanity which swept millions of sane 
folks from their moorings. From Know Nothing and 
A. P. A. movements down through the K. K. K. and 
the campaign of 1928, the story is told by a trained: 
journalist who is both a religious mystic and a broad, 
liberal man. 

It is a well written book. It would be stronger: 
if, as Dr. Gilroy lately pointed out, it had recognized. 
the fair, friendly attitude toward the Catholic Church 
of leading Protestant journals like the Baptist, Con- 
gregationa.ist, Federal Council Bulletin, Christian Leader: 
and others. But the editor would say: “I admit our 
debt to such papers. Space did not permit me to 
pay my debt in this book. The book purports to be 
the story of the other side.” 

The author believes in religious liberty. He: 
stands squarely for “‘the complete separation of church 
and state and the non-application of any form of re-: 
ligious test of citizenship or of fitness for public office.” 
He calls this “the unique contribution of the United 
States to the political and social theories and customs. 
of the world.” 

In spite of ominous conflicts between church and 
state looming in various parts of the world, and dan-- 
gerous movements like that of Hitler in Germany, 
which threatens to exile the Jews, Mr. Williams be- 
lieves that religious liberty is growing as a movement. 
In spite of the campaign against Smith for President, 
he believes it is unimpaired in the United States. 

Into the story come accounts of the movements. 
against Jews, Quakers, Mormons, Christian Scientists, 
Spiritualists and other minorities who at some times. 
and in some places have been feared. 

It is a most interesting book. The writer is one 
of the ablest editors of religious journals in the United 
States, and one of the best loved. He is a broad, fair, 
fine man as well as a brilliant writer, a true patriot as. 
well as a churchman and an internationalist. 

This account of what we have allowed to be done 
against Catholics and the Catholic Church almost 
passes belief, but the documents are all there to prove 
ine 

*Th Shadow of the Pope. By Michael Williams, editor- 
of the Commonweal. Publis ed by Whittlesey House, New York. 
Price $3.00. 
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It shows us that we Protestants have much work 
ahead of us to educate and liberalize fellow Protestants, 
just as sane Catholics have much work ahead to tame 
wild men and bigots who would use the power of 
government to advance religion. 

To the work then, without recrimination. Mi- 
chael Williams is a comrade in a great task. 

* * 


PASTORS AND PEOPLE 


N a representative group of city ministers recently 
an earnest discussion took place over calling. 
The ablest of the young men who are against 

“aimless pulling of doorbells’’ were present. The 
ablest of older men who hold that the very life of the 
church depends on ecallng were also present. All 
spoke freely, knowing that they were not to be re- 
ported. So we give no names, we ident fy no city. 

A successful pastor of a large suburban church 
named A raised the question. A national officer 
with long pastoral experience named B took the floor 
to declare that he knew of pastors who held their 
places simply by calling on a few sens tive old ladies 
and coddling their pet prejudices. The general at- 
titude in this man’s parish was that it was the minis- 
ter’s business to know without being told about any 
illness or trouble in these families. People were ag- 
grieved if he did not find it out and call without being 
sent for. The official said: ‘“These people must be 
trained to another point of view. They do not expect 
their lawyer or doctor to call unless sent for. They 
ought to give their minister the same square deal. 
In a well organized parish some friendly women will be 
calling regularly and telling the pastor of cases where 
his services are needed. Ths business of going round 
and round and round is ended.” 

Dr. A then gave emphatic testimony to the worth 
of the other point of view. Said he: “I make 800 calls 
a year and the women of my church make 300 more. 
I average twenty-five a week and if I have to be away 
a week I make up the calls lost. When I am in the 
thick of calling I feel that I am Antaeus—my feet on 
the ground. They can’t throw me. Besides, I dig 
up a lot of good stuff.” 

Said Prof. C of a prominent theological school: 
“There are two fallacies creeping into the minds of 
young ministers. One is that the men of the family 
resent a minister’s calling on the women olks when 
they have to be at business. The fact is they are 
pleased. A call on one is taken as a call on all in the 
family. The other fallacy is that a minister in calling 
is doing all the good. Very often he gets more than 
he gives.” 

Other methods were brought out: announcing 
calls in a district of the parish for an assigned week, 
ete. Then the Rev. Mr. D took the floor and said 
incisively: “Are we not apt to be dogmatic about the 
method and ignore the result? What are we after? 
To know our people and to be able to serve them. If 
we develop methods of coming to know them, clubs, 
classes, group conferences or what not, must we be 
held to ringing doorbells when nine-tenths of the 
time people are out? I think not.” 

So the meeting closed with the conviction that 
different men must work in different ways, but that 
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the largest service of the minister is impossible unless 
in some way he comes to know his people and shares 


their joys and sorrows. 
* * 


MY WORK IS DONE: WHY WAIT? 


HERE is touching dignity in the message scribbled 

by George Eastman before he took his own life: 

“My work is done: why wait?” A  distin- 

guished man, a generous man, his part played, steps 

off the stage. His attitude is not uncommon. Many 

who can not quite bring themselves to do as he did, 
wish that they could. 

But why should we wait? For these reasons: 

1. No man can know that his work is done. 
Great as the service of Mr. Eastman in building up a 
useful business and in endowing great institutions of 
learning, it is possible that an opportunity for service 
might have come to him in the next two or three years, 
greater than anything that he has done. Again and 
again in the experience of mankind a way which seems 
absolutely closed has opened over night. 

2. Because “they also serve who only stand and 
wait.”” That which is the hardest for a man of action 
may have in it an intangible service no one can 
measure. A home has been transformed by a sick 
bed. The rough have been made gentle, the selfish 
unselfish, the thoughtless considerate. 

3. Because self-destruction sets an example to 
others, and society is robbed of useful members. 

4. Because the family is a team and the act lets 
the others down. 

5. And for ourselves we would add: Because 
there is a God who made us and put us here and ex- 
pects something of us, and it is an impious act, if we 
are sane, to rush into the other world unbidden. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


On Easter Sunday, in a church where every foot 
of standing room was taken and where the vestry was 
packed with people listening by means of amplifiers, 
the Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, D. D., of the Old 
South in beginning his sermon reiterated emphatically 
his belief in “universalism,’”’ and probably the only 
people who took special note of that part of the ser- 
mon were the Universalists present. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom in this issue tells about a plan 
for a children’s diabetic camp at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace in connection with one of the greatest 
authorities on diabetes in the country, and the great 
Boston hospital that he serves. We shall have more 
to say on this subject. 


We are quite inclined to put on an aggrieved air 
when people criticise us unfavorably, and to say, 
“How they misunderstand.” But what do we do 
when they say something good of us which is really 
based on misunderstanding? 


“T can not agree with those who say that we can 
not appreciate the New Testament unless we read it 
in Greek,” writes Dean Inge. “The plain fact is that 
no book loses by translation so little as the New 
Testament.” 
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Paralyzed Liberalism and a Needy World’ 


Horace Westwood 


a point of departure for what I wish to say, 
I want to refresh your Biblical knowledge 
by telling two tales. One is from the Old 
Testament, the other from the New. 

The first is the story of a giant. In this legend 
the strong man Samson by virtue of his great strength, 
the secret of which was in his consecration, performs 
great feats against the enemies of Israel. Again and 
again he puts the Philistines to confusion. At last, 
however, he betrays his secret to a woman, after which, 
the story goes on to say, ‘‘And Samson went out and 
shook himself as heretofore, but he wist not that the 
Spirit of the Lord had departed from him.” In other 
words, he thought he was as strong as usual, and did 
not know that he had been shorn of his power. 

The second is the story of a church. It is taken 
from. that mysterious and much misunderstood book, 
the Book of Revelation. John of Patmos is the re- 
cipient of a heavenly vision, in which he is bidden by a 
mysterious voice to write to the seven churches in 
Asia Minor. To the church of Laodicea he is com- 
manded to write: 

Thou sayest I am rich and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing: and knowest not that thou art 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind and naked 
. .. . 1 know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. So then because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
thee out of my mouth. 


I do not wish to give the opening address of this 
convention by striking a pessimistic note. But I 
wonder if these two stories are not parables that may 
be applied to the Liberal Church. The story of a 
giant who did not know that he had lost his strength. 
The tale of a church which thought it was vigorous and 
alive, but which in reality was neither dead nor alive. 
It was, as it were, smitten with infantile paralysis. 
It had, so to speak, the sleeping s'ckness. 

Whether these are true parables or not, one 
thing is certain, the Liberal movement in religion 
does not enjoy the confidence of either the religious 
forces in America or the public at large. When Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick speaks, for instance, of “dry 
and arid liberalism,’”’ and journals like the World 
To-morrow and the Christian Century refer to “the 
sickness of liberal religion,” they reflect the attitude 
of the church asa whole. It is not a case of despising 
our heterodoxy on behalf of orthodoxy, it is not a 
question of our beliefs or lack of them, but it springs 
from the conviction that as a movement we do not 
move; as a cause we bring nothing to pass. We are 
not a vital force for either good or ill in the religious 
world. Weare sterile and barren. We bear no fruits. 
We have no consciousness of a mission. In this day 
when the world is seeking and clamoring for leader- 
ship, we have none to offer. In this day of uncertain 
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speech, we have no prophetic voice. Do not imagine 
that they who make this judgment wish to persecute 
us. They pity us. In the midst of an hour the like 
of which was never known in the history of man, they 
regard us as stupid oxen who in idle contentment 
chew the cud, the cud of outworn issues and of con- 
troversies that are really dead. They are grieved at 
the outcome of their expectations. They expected, 
in the light of our noble tradition, great things of us. 
They are not simply condemning us. They are try- 
ing to awaken us, crying aloud, ‘“Awake thou that 
sleepest, for thine hour is upon thee!’”’ As for the 
public in general, it does not even know that we exist. 
In the main it is unconscious of us and unaware. 
And where it is aware, it regards us as a little sect 
whose main business in this hour of crisis, welter 
and storm, is to debate doctrinal questions in which it 
is not interested, or to discuss philosophical niceties 
that are entirely unrelated to the problems of a be- 
wildered generation. They say the church in general 
is smug, complacent and self-satisfied. The only dif- 
ference in Liberalism is that itis moreso. It indulges 
in comforting and soothing general platitudes that 
can not be taken seriously in a time of testing and 
stress. 

I am not saying that this attitude toward and 
criticism of the Liberal movement is correct. It may 
be utterly false or, if not false, grossly exaggerated. 
But I do say that we owe it to ourselves and to the 
world to consider it. The topic of this convention 
is the relation of the Liberal Church to the community. 
But how can it have any relation that is healthy and 
wholesome, if in itself it is not well? How ean it 
exert any vital function if its own vital organs are 
impaired? 

Now, as I survey our general situation I am im- 
pressed with certain imperative necessities, if we as 
Liberal churches are to relate ourselves efficiently to 
our communities. 

First of all we must be genuinely Liberal. 

Not all Unitarian churches are Liberal churches. 
Sometimes the contrary is the case. 

For example, to be opposed to Orthodoxy is not 
to be Liberal. Yet not a few of our churches conceive 
that the’'r highest mission is to expose and refute 
the theological errors in other churches. I am not 
saying that such errors do not exist—they do. But 
let us not be blind to the fact that often truth exists 
side by side with error, and to appreciate the truth 
is more important than to expose the error. Besides, 
and this is the tragic humor of the situation, much of 
our so-called exposition is based on misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation, an unwillingness if not in- 
capacity to appreciate the inwardness of the doctrines 
we seek to expose. There is within Orthodoxy a 
warmth and richness of life to which we are not only 
all too often blind, but unwilling to recognize. Again 
we fail to remember that Orthodoxy is moving forward 
and often, indeed, we flatter ourselves into believing 
that we are dealing with live issues, when these issues 
have really ceased to exist. We erect straw men and 
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then proceed to knock them down. It may be an 
interesting performance, but it is meaningless, and re- 
veals a blindness which is as pathetic as it is sad. By 
all means let us be true to our own colors, but let us 
first of all remember that the first ear mark of a true 
liberal is that he is charitable, generous, and strives 
to understand the other’s point of view. That he 
encourages strength rather than condemns weakness. 
eee he appreciates the good rather than exposes the 
evil. 

How much we share with our Orthodox brethren! 
Much we have outgrown, to be sure. But our move- 
ment was nourished at the breast of the great Chris- 
tian tradition. The doctrines of that tradition arose 
to meet great intellectual and spiritual needs and grew 
out of a rich and vital experience. Those needs are 
still there. These vital experiences still remain. 
The doctrines of the fall, the atonement, the virgin 
birth, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and of heaven 
and hell, were not simply the speculations of theolo- 
gians who sought to fetter future generations, but 
who as living men sought to give to their own day an 
interpretation of deep hungers and living experiences. 
These hungers still remain. These experiences still 
abide. We share them with those of other churches. 
They belong to the great family of the human race. 
Instead of condemning these interpretations of the 
past, let us appreciate their background, and then 
fulfil what may be our highest mission by reinterpreta- 
tion in terms of the living thought of our own age. 

To be liberal means to be hospitable and cour- 
ageous. 

Here again there is need for self-analysis. The 
battle for theological Liberalism has been largely won. 
At least, we do not need to fight it in our pulpits. 
We have it. But there are large realms of human 
experience where the battle has still to be fought. 
And sometimes, I feel, nowhere more than in our own 
churches. 

What church more than ours should take the lead 
in the great social and industrial issues of our time? 
But let us question ourselves as to the vigor of social 
thinking within our ranks and the measure of our hos- 
pitality to new social ideals. 

What a moment in the life of the world! Unem- 
ployment and over-production walk hand in hand. 
Wide areas there are in which hunger abounds. The 
situation is such that it goes to the roots of our present 
capitalistic system and to the sources of our industrial 
life. Across the waters, a great nation is trying the 
experiment of building a civilization on another 
foundation. It has issued a challenge to the present 
order in society by proclaiming that the profit motive 
for private gain must be utterly destroyed before there 
can be fullness of life for all. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the Russian experiment, and however 
terrible the evils that exist in that, as we are told, un- 
happy land, one thing is certain, the evils that exist 
in European countries, not to speak of our own, chal- 
lenge the very basis of our civilization and the worth 
of our democratic ideals. What need there is for 
clear thinking and for sound ethical and social leader- 
ship! Where should such leadership be found, if 
not in the Liberal Church? 

I am not saying that our pulpits should become 


platforms for the promulgation of any particular 
economic or social creed. We have no place for the 
doctrinaire. But I go back into the history of our own 
movement, I think of Channing and Parker in their 
relation to the issue of slavery, and I recall that their 
pulpits molded to a large degree the social conscience 
of their day. What voices have we to-day comparable 
with theirs, who with equal power proclaim the full 
dignity of man, the right of fulness of life for all, the 
needs of the common people and those underlying 
principles of social and industrial well-being without 
which our civilization must indeed perish? 

What issues! War and peace and the community 
of nations! Democracy in industry! The lawlessness 
of law! The sovereignty of conscience against the 
background of the State! Capitalism versus com- 
munism! Private gain versus the public weal! In 
all the known centuries of man, never was there such a 
call to social leadership and never such a moment of 
profound ethical concern! In its whole history, 
never did the Liberal movement in religion so stand 
on trial as to-day! And sometimes I think that, 
even as Peter of old warmed his hands by the fire 
while his master Jesus stood on trial before the high 
priest, so do we warm our hands by the dying embers 
of doctrinal questions while our entire civilization 
grapples with titanic issues upon which the future of 
the race itself depends. 

Therefore do I say that our first need is to be sure 
that we are really liberal. Our supreme mission is 
not to combat Orthodoxy and refute its errors. Not 
to parade before the world that in matters of dogma 
we alone are free. Our liberalism demands that we 
reinterpret the hungers and experiences which gave 
birth to the Christian tradition and which never die; 
that we be hospitable to new social ideals, that we be 
vigorous in and maintain an open platform for social 
thinking, and that we provide that ethical leadership 
for a troubled generation, for without such leadership 
we shall all go down in common ruin and into the 
darkness of despair. 2 

My approach to the second point I wish to em- 
phasize is best illustrated by the report of a conversa- 
tion. A well known religious editor and myself had 
been discussing the future of our cause. In the course 
of the discussion he made the observation, ‘‘We can 
have no gospel in the nature of the case.” I forget 
the details of the discussion that led to this observa- 
tion, but I can never forget the words, “‘We can have 
no gospel!” 

My answer is: A church without a gospel is not a 
church. It may be an ethical club. It may be a 
society of like minded and congenial people. It 
may be interested in all sorts of social and civic ideals. 
It may engage in good works. But it is not a church. 

We may never forget the opening words with 
which the writer of the first account of the life of 
Jesus we possess begins his story, “The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.” The first official act like- 
wise—‘“‘Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel 
of the Kingdom of God.” Every great spiritual 
movement that has profoundly affected the life of 
man has begun with the proclaiming of a gospel, and 
its continued vitality and power has ever depended on 
the faithfulness of the proclamation. When this has 
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died, the urge which gave the movement birth perishes, 
and while by the force of inertia it may continue, it 
loses its effectiveness and power. Buddhism began 
with the proclaiming of a gospel, and it transformed 
the India of the succeeding century. Methodism be- 
gan with the proclaiming of a gospel, and within a 
generation it transformed the moral life of Great 
Britain. Unitarianism began with the proclaiming 
of a gospel, and it swept through New England on 
a wave of spiritual power. It is no less true of any 
religicus movement to-day. 

‘A church I say exists because it has something 
in which it really believes. A church exists because it 
is a bcdy of believers. A church exists because it 
wishes to preserve by the instruction of its members, 
and particularly by the instruction of its young, those 
principles and faiths which it holds as vital to their 
well being. A church exists for the promulgation of 
those principles and faiths, because it believes that 
they :are good for the life of the world. A church 
exists because it believes that the common faith can 
be applied to every human situation in the life of the 
individual and society. How can we relate our 
Liberal churches to the ccmmunity, unless there is 
first of all something to relate? Here we come to the 
nub of the whole matter. Here is the source of our 
influence and power or their lack. Here ultimately 
will be told the story of our progress or decline. 

Take a great many liberals and ask them about 
their faith and the most puzzled look appears 
upon their faces. I know them! I’ve heard them! 
Haven’t you heerd them too? Perhaps you have 
made like answer. For example: ‘Well, I don’t 
exactly know. For one thing we don’t believe in the 
Deity of Christ. We believe in his divinity but not 
that he was God.”” “No, we don’t believe in the Bible 
as the word of God and in miracles and all that. We 
don’t believe in the atonement and that Jesus died for 
the sins of the world.”” “As a matter of fact, you 
know, you don’t have to believe in anything to be a 
Unitarian.” ‘You see, we’re not like other folk. 
We've given up all superstition.” 

I think I know what lies behind all this, and to 
some extent I sympathize with it. But, after all, is 
it not missing the point? We’ve given up? Truly! 
But what remains after the superstitions have gone? 
Here’s a question that can not be escaped. Answer it 
we must, and in the affirmative. We can not feed 
the soul of the world on the spirit of perpetual agnos- 
ticism. ‘To so maintain is to advocate a bigger super- 
stition than any we’ve outgrown. We can not move 
the hearts of men to seek right relations among their 
fellows by perpetually offering them the freedom of 
debate. That also is superstition. Liberal is a posi- 
tive word and not one of denial. It isa generous word, 
and applied to religion means a generous faith. Sure- 
ly, let us shout from the housetops that within our 
fellowship there’s lots of room to move around, and 
that we’re not cluttered with alot of foggy and medie- 
val notions, but let us also proclaim that we’ve some- 
thing more to move around in than a vacuum; that 
while the house is large and roomy and there need be 
no crowding, the rooms are furnished with substantial 
furniture and our dining table provides abundance of 
wholesome and nourishing food. 


You see what I mean. I’m speaking neither as 
a philosopher nor a theologian. I’m trying to speak 
as a practical man—if parsons ever are practical. 
At least, I’m making a practical observation drawn 
from the experiences of the last five years, in which it 
has been my privilege to come in contact with every 
walk of life all over this country. And I’m persuaded 
of this: The majority of people are not interested in 
our debates about theism, humanism, the dangers of 
fundamentalism and what not. As a matter of fact, 
with the exception of a few would-be intellectuals, 
they don’t care a rap. But they are asking, and ask- 
ing eagerly: ‘“‘What is the answer to the great ‘Quest 
for Certainty’ amid the flux of things? Is there any 
solution to this the great riddle of our existence? Is 
there anything in the universe that corresponds to our 
deepest yearning, our highest longings and the deepest 
instincts of our heart’s desire? Is there any way out 
of the hopeless muddle in which the world finds itself?” 
I ask you, what answer have we to questions such as 
these? You say “None!’’ Then like Samson of old 
we may go out and shake ourselves as heretofore after 
our conferences and conventions, and the tragedy 
will be true also of us. ‘“The Spirit of the Lord has 
departed from us.” The spirit of prophecy. The 
spirit of that open vision without which the world 
must perish. Of course, we can offer to the world 
programs and all that, and we can tell folk that they 
must be disinterested and show a spirit of service. 
But let us not fool ourselves into believing that they 
will regard this as high faith and deep religion, and 
that they will look to us for light and leadership, for 
they will not. Again I say, a church without a 
gospel is dead! 

And now in conclusion let me sound another 
note. The title of my theme, as also certain aspects 
of this address, has a pessimistic sound. But the- 
true optimist is one who tries not to delude himself 
with regard to things as they are, but who believes in 
things as they ought to be in the light of existing 
situations. I have called attention to certain things 
which should cause us grave concern, but the fact that 
I call attention to them indicates faith in the future 
of Liberal Religion, otherwise I should-not speak at all. 

We are here to consider “The Relation of the 
Liberal Church to its Community.’’ I have as an in- 
troduction to our deliberations together sought to 
emphasize two elemental things. First, it must be 
sure that it is liberal. Second, we can not evade the 
issue as to what is the substance of the faith we hope 
to relate. What is involved in the religion we hope to 
embody in practise in community relations? To 
be able to answer this question in the affirmative 
represents our greatest need. 

I need not, as I have done on other occasions, en- 
large upon our gospel. But let me again give the lie 
to all those who declare that no such gospel exists. 
It does. It is a great message of deliverance and 
power. It has power to stir men’s thoughts. It 
has power to mold their lives. I know whereof I 
speak. Freedom, with its inevitable corollary of the 
sovereignty of the soul and the indubitable reality of a 
spiritual order in which we live and move and have our 
being! The fact of religion as an essential attribute 
of man! Faith in the quest for truth, with the deep 
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certainty that truth can be found and its discovery 
means deliverance! The crowning glory of our 
spiritual adventure, our deep certainty of faith as the 
Free Creative Spirit at work in the world! What 
a gospel! How it should illumine all our discussions 
as we consider the relations of our churches to our 
communities. It is the breath that is life. It is the 
life that carries the healing that shall bless the world. 

“Paralyzed Liberalism and a Needy World.” 
Are we, as our friendly critics say, so smitten with 


sleeping sickness that we are doomed to slow death in 
an eddy while the stream of life in this great moment 
passes us by? Is this the word, the word I quoted in 
the beginning, “I would that thou wert cold or hot; 
because thou art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spew thee out of my mouth?” I do not believe 
it. Rather shall it not be that, dominated by the 
passion of great convictions, we shall say with Rupert 
Brooke, ‘“‘Now God be thanked who hath matched us 
with this hour!’’ 


Gandhi and the Arab Gardener 


F. C. Hoggarth 


=a HH papers recently spoke of what they called 
7 fe}; a strange scene in the British House of 
Commons. After Gandhi’s conference with 

the Labor M. P.’s, it was too late for him to 
reach Bow, in the East End of London, in time for 
his evening prayers. For a little time, as the M. P.’s 
dispersed, Gandhi, smiling and courteous, sat signing 
autographs. Then punctually at seven o’clock he and 
his few intimates squatted on the floor and began 
prayers. 

The Mahatma sat with his back to the wall under 
the picture of ‘“The English fleet pursuing the Spanish 
fleet against Fowey.”’ With him were Mrs. Naidu, 
the Indian poetess, his son, and Miss Slade, his dis- 
ciple, the British admiral’s daughter. For the next 
ten minutes the low intoning of their prayers from the 
Hindu Scriptures was the only sound heard in the 
large room. 

One M. P. stayed during the prayers, in accord- 
ance with the rule that a member of the House must 
be in attendance at any meeting while the House is 
sitting. 

It was a typical Eastern scene suddenly trans- 
planted into one of the committee rooms at West- 
minster. Few things are more impressive to a 
Western traveler in certain Eastern lands than the 
sudden cessation of any ordinary task for the ob- 
servance of prayer times. 

An Arab will dismount from his camel at the ap- 
pointed hour and kneel and pray with his face towards 
Mecca, however urgent his journey. He regards 
his prayers for the time being as more important than 
his travel. Ina shop in India, it is no unusual thing 
for a customer to be kept waiting until the shopkeeper 
Religion has a primary 
place in their lives, and its due and loyal recognition 
in the midst of the business of the day. 

A friend of ours traveling some time ago through 
an oasis village in Algiers, on the edge of the desert, 
tells of a brief conversation he had with an Arab boy, 
who spoke perfect French. 

From the small hill where they were standing was 
seen an old Arab, very picturesque in white beard, 
white robe, and colored turban. The old man was 
at his prayers. First he would stretch out his hands 
as he stood, then he would kneel and touch the ground 
with his forehead. “Is that a priest?’ asked the 
traveler. ‘No,’ replied the Arab boy, “why should 
you think he isa priest? That is the gardener. He is 
just saying his prayers, as every one does here. It is 
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different here from what.it is in your country.” The 
news that England was at least in part irreligious 
was known in that Algerian village. A strange scene 
that, if you will, an Arab boy proud of the Cie 
ness of his people in contrast with England! One 
might find there ood for thought. When all has been 
said that can be about not praying to be seen of men— 
which of course has no place in the thought of Gandhi, 
or of thousands of others like the Arab gardener—this 
precedence of religious observanee is still impressive. 

One feels that their religion has a grip on their 
lives, and that by contrast ours, deemed to be superior 
to theirs, has often little or no grip on our lives. 

Religious duties and observances, apparently 
non-existent in the majority of our own people, are 
not likely to interrupt the day’s doings. It would 
indeed be a strange scene to see any one in our land 
suddenly going to prayer, oblivious of all surround- 
ings. Occasionally it happened at the front in war 
time, and we once saw it on the sands at Lytham, in 
circumstances that were deeply moving. 

A poor family had come down the river for a 
day’s outing. Their boat upturned. All were quickly 
rescued except a baby strapped in a go-cart. The 
mother, wet, bedraggled, shivering, was one of the 
most pitiable and woebegone objects ever seen, as she 
stood there in the mud, clinging to the child’s granny. 

She stretched out her arms to the river, and then 
knelt in the mud, with clasped hands, crying: ‘‘Oh! 
God, my little child.” 

But it is not normally our way. It has to be 
some sudden tragedy or desperate need that makes us 
forget ourselves and others so completely. Perhaps 
even that would matter little if, in more private ways, 
religion had a certain precedent claim, if its duties 
were not so easily postponed or neglected. 

On the whole we are too self-conscious about our 
religion, too much concerned about what people 
would think. 

Once when the King sent an urgent message to 
Sir Thomas More for an immediate audience, the 
messenger found the Chancellor at his prayers. Nor 
did he interrupt them. The King of England had to 
wait until More had finished his audience with the 
King of kings. And Sir Thomas thereby rises rather 
than falls in our esteem. There is something rather 
fine about any man in whose life there are such higher 
loyalties. Our country would be none the worse for 
a devotion to our faith that might favorably compare 
with the cases named. 
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What Is Wrong with Youth?’ 


Robert E. Polk 


WACeN a Sunday of last November, Mr. Greenway, 
: in the course of a sermon on the subject 
“What is wrong with youth?” said that 
young people to-day are living too much 
in the frantic immediacy, with too much concern for 
the quick satisfaction of their own immediate con- 
veniences and desires, instead of with a forward- 
looking concern for their future and the future of the 
world in which they are individually such a small 
part. He stated that they are heedless of their social 
responsibilities; they do not realize that as members of 
this great human family known as Society they are 
under certain obligations to other individuals in this 
society. It is not my intention to quarrel with these 
stat@ments. As much as any general statement 
concerning a group is true of individuals in the group, 
this indictment of modern young people is probably 
true. But the possibilities of this subject are far 
greater than any one can cover in the short period of 
one half-hour, and so I have decided to reopen this 
subject for discussion as being particularly appropriate 
for this Young People’s Sunday. 

We hear repeated on all sides conflicting ideas 
concerning the trend of our modern youth. Some 
are decidedly pessimistic: Youth is on the mental and 
moral decline. It has lost all respect for age, for 
accomplishment, for excellence, for high ideals, for 
high moral standards, for good manners that have 
long marked and should always mark the cultivated 
gentleman and lady. Such a statement was made by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia only 
a month ago. Others go to the other extreme; they 
are like Pollyanna in their optimism. At their meet- 
ing in Floral Park last month, the young people were 
addressed by such a one, a principal of one of the 
local grammar schools. He said that the young 
people of to-day are finer than any generation of 
young people that ever lived, that their elders’ dis- 
approval arises from the lack of understanding by the 
older people of the modern conditions of speed that 
are being faced for the first time in history by the 
youth of this generation. Which are we to believe? 
People like myself who have not yet lived a quarter- 
century are in no position to compare the youth of 
to-day with the youth of the last generation. We 
must get all our information on the youth of former 
days from reading and from what our elders tell us. 
On the other hand, the older folk are about as severely 
handicapped in making a fair comparison; their 
memory of the old days is dimmed by their changed, 
more mature, point of view, and their knowledge of 
youth, because of the extreme reticence of young 
people to confide their innermost thoughts to their 
elders, is limited almost entirely to observation. Iam 
inclined to believe the middle course between these 
two extremes of opinion to be the most correct. The 
pessimists are probably judging from their one-sided 
observation of the worst elements of modern youth, 
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the optimists seeking to enhance their peace of mind 
by shutting their eyes to unpleasant facts. 

I think Mr. Greenway was perfectly correct in 
his assertion that young people, in general, are not 
social-responsibility minded, that they think chiefly 
in terms of their own selfish satisfactions. But in his 
great concern over the fate of the unemployed this 
winter he chose what I thought to be a rather unfor- 
tunate illustration to prove his point. This illus- 
tration provided the split for the entering wedge of 
any member of our Y. P. C. U. who might have wished 
to accept his challenge to refute his criticisms of the 
young people. The illustration I refer to is this: He 
said that when we look at the personnel of the various 
committees for the relief of the unemployed throughout 
the city, we find that they are composed entirely of 
men and women of middle age or over. There are 
no young people on these committees, showing that 
youth is not alive to its social responsibilit es. Ir- 
respective of the obvious fact that a man must be a 
prominent figure in business or civic affairs to be 
asked to serve on such a committee, a circumstance 
which would automatically bar any young person, I 
want to raise the question, Why should young people 
feel responsible for the evil of unemployment? These 
are not our unemployed. They are the unemployed of 
the social system of the last generation, the genera- 
tion that is represented on these committees of which 
we have been speaking. It is not the youth that 
should be called upon to feel the responsibility for 
this great social evil; it is the over-wealthy captains 
of industry, the 4 per cent of the population that 
holds 80 per cent of the wealth, the men whose sys- 
tems of industrial management have directly brought 
on these conditions, that should be made to feel their 
responsibility in the matter. But these men take 
their responsibilities very lightly; they organize 
drives to get the money from the middle class; they 
tell us our duty, and we share. As always it is the 
great middle class that pays and pays, and the men 
whose accumulation of all the loose money in the 
country has largely caused the depression, have not 
given even a proportional amount of their income to 
these funds. Edwin Markham, the eighty-seven- 
year-old dean of American poets, was moved to ex- 
press this thought in the following beautiful quatrain 
(he wrote these lines while sitting in the waiting-room 
of the South Station in Boston one day last fall, at 
the height of the drive on working people to share): 


“Two things,” said Kant, “‘fill me with breathless awe: 
The starry heaven and the moral law.” 
But I know a thing more awful and obscure— 
The long, long patience of the plundered poor! 


When our present leaders have died with their 
problem still unsolved, the young people of to-day 
will take over the problem as their own responsibility 
and put ther best efforts to solving it. But until 
that time they will be indeed fortunate if they are 
not themselves in the ranks of the unemployed. 

I did not say these things when Mr. Greenway 
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challenged the Y. P. C. U. of this church, because 
when people are in dire need is no time to argue about 
the right and wrong of an abstract principle of eco- 
nomics. The only Christian thing for any one to do, 
whether he be young or old, is to give all the aid within 
his power. But this morning, with the emergency 
somewhat passed, we may feel free to think about 
the academic question of where the responsibility 
for the particular social problem of unemployment 
should be placed. 

And this brings me to the main point of my mes- 
sage, “What is wrong with youth?”’ Whatever any 
one may think to be wrong with the youth of to-day, 
whether his views are pessimistic or optimistic, he 
can not escape this very significant conclusion: 
Whatever may be wrong with youth, the responsi- 
bility for this wrong, in the last analysis, must lie 
with those persons who have preceded us—our par- 
ents, and our grandparents, and their parents, as 
well as all other persons who may have in the slightest 
way conditioned our lives. Let me make my mean- 
ing clear. When a baby is born into the world it is 
nothing but a little mite of humanity, a little bundle 
of millions of potentialities. No matter whether 
you believe with the behaviorist school of psychology 
that a child is conditioned almost entirely by his 
environment, or that the determining factor in a 
child’s life is his heredity, you have to agree that a 
small baby is responsible for nothing. Whatever his 
inherited qualities, he received them directly from 
his parents. Except as they have allowed their bodies 
to become polluted with disease or poisonous drugs, 
the parents are no more responsible for these qualities 
than the little babe; they received them from their 
parents, and so on back indefinitely. But the en- 
vironmental factors are another matter. Here the 
responsibility lies clearly with the parents. The en- 
vironment in which the whole character and life of a 
young child is shaped is created by the parents in the 
home. I am speaking now of the great majority of 
the population such as you and I are most familiar 
with. Those unfortunates who are the helpless vic- 
tims of a social system that can not provide a living 
for those willing to work present another problem, 
In those cases, the children are equally unresponsible 
for their defects, but instead of on the parents, the 
blame must be placed on conditions over which they 
have no control, but, nevertheless, on conditions 
produced by their predecessors on this earth. 

The responsibility of the parents in shaping the 
baby’s future character can not be over-emphasized. 
We may leave heredity out of the discussion. The 
baby has been born and his heredity is fixed; nothing 
can ever be done to change that. But a fine heredi- 
tary equipment can be spoiled and a poor one can be 
made the best of in a very short time. How many 
people realize at how early an age a child’s permanent 
traits are formed? Students of education believe 
that the first year is the most important in a person’s 
entire life. A child of one year has already formed a 
pretty good idea of what he can “get away with 
in this world and what he can not. And if the things 
he has been getting away with are things that would 
be considered objectionable in an adult, he will cer- 
tainly have those objectionable qualities when he 


does become adult, unless some strong counter-in- 
fluence comes into his life very soon to displace the 
earlier one. This fact was known in ancient times. 
The story is told of a Greek parent who once went to 
one of the philosophers to ask him to undertake the 
care and education of his boy. Said the philosopher, 
“How old is he?” “Three,” replied the parent. 
The philosopher shook his head. “You have come 
too late.”’ 

When boys and girls reach the age of seventeen 
and eighteen without any respect for age, for high 
moral standards, for education, for good manners, it 
is fruitless to ask the question: What is wrong with 
youth? The answer was determined many years ago. 
There is no good to be derived from placing the blame 
for things that are “wn fact accompli.””’, The important 
thing now is: What are the young people going to do 
with their responsibility now that they have become 
old enough to assume it? These young people of 
seventeen and eighteen and older can not excuse 
themselves by saying that their parents did not bring 
them up as well as they could have. Their parents 
may not have taught them to prefer the right to the 
wrong and the good to the bad, but they have cer- 
tainly taught them the difference between them. 
Even the hardened criminal knows that.. Youth is old 
enough to use its own initiative in thinking about 
these things. How is youth going to discharge its 
responsibility with the little babies that are entrusted 
to it, with the youth of twenty years hence? Is it 
going to muddle along with as little effort and trouble 
as possible, or is it going to attack its problem with 
all its intelligence and sincerity in an honest effort to 
do as fine a job as can be done? 

The mistakes made by parents are seldom wanton 
carelessness, they are usually just plain ignorance. 
The mother who lets her small child go continually 
to the motion pictures is not intentionally paving the 
way for a nervous, high-strung, emotionally-unbal- 
anced youth; she is just thoughtless. The fond 
parent who lavishes expensive and beautiful toys on 
his child and indulges its every whim is not inten- 
tionally rearing a youth that will demand every ex- 
citement the world may have to offer and be dissatis- 
fied with them all; he is just foolish. These parents 
are not only ignorant of what is best for their child’s 
future welfare, they are ignorant of what is best for 
his happiness as well. They have failed to notice 
what every interested observer of children knows, 
that the more children have and the more they have 
done for them the less happy they are. To introduce 
a child to any form of amusement before it is old 
enough to really appreciate the amusement is to de- 
prive the youngster of the possibility of ever really 
enjoying it. Several of my friends who have young 
children have all noticed that a little boy gets more 
real pleasure from a few building blocks that he can 
put in line and pretend to be a train and pile up and 
pretend to be a station, than he does from a beautiful 
set of electric trains that might cost $50. The blocks 
give play to his imagination, he feels the joy of the 
creator in using them. The beautiful electric trains 
leave nothing to his imagination, they strike his eye 
for the moment and then he shows his originality by 
smashing them. Whereupon they go into the closet 
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and remain until father thinks he would like to play 
wth them again. They are really toys for adults, 
not for children. The child’s chief motive in de- 
manding them. is his envious desire to have all the fine 
toys that Johnny Jones has, the same motive that 
prompts him to boast that his Christmas tree was so 
big that three feet had to be cut off the top before his 
father could get it into the house, and it had seven 
strings of electric lights on it. We all know many 
adults that are actuated by the same motive. 

Unfortunately, young people usually have chil- 
dren before they are old enough to know anything 
about them. By the time they have learned their 
lesson it is too late. It is not surprising that when 
the young parents feel their inadequacy to cope with 
the great problem before them, they wish to pass it 
on to the professional agencies of the church and the 
school. But we must not fool ourselves for a moment 
with the delusion that the church and the school can 
take the place of home training. In the one hour a 
week that the church has a child it can not expect to 
do more than familiarize him with Bible stories and 
strengthen whatever moral qualities he may have 
acquired elsewhere. The school is wholly inadequate 
for two reasons. In the first place, the teacher has 
too many pupils in a class to make it possible to g ve 
each child the substitute of a parent’s care. ‘All the 
school can hope to do is to give a formal education. 
Secondly, a child.at the school age of six years has 
already passed its greatest receptiveness to teaching 
if it has not had home training in the meantime. A 
child that has never had to concentrate on anything 
until the age of six has already lost the power of con- 
centration that is so valuable in later life. The time 
to teach a child is when he is beginning to become 
curious about things, when he is beginning to think 
for himself. I could read at the age of three, and 
any normal child could be taught to do the same just 
as easily as he could be taught some meaningless nur- 
sery rhyme. A child gets far more pleasure from a 
knowledge of geography and spelling and every day 
principles of science that he can show off before com- 
pany than he does from living in a vague mysterious 
world he doesn’t understand. If you are skeptical, 
just observe a precocious child of your acquaintance 
some time. Any one is well repaid for his trouble in 
training a precocious child. Is there any greater 
joy than owning one? This story may be of interest: 
One summer when I was a counsellor at a boys’ camp, 
there was a little fellow there seven years of age. He 
evidently came from a very fine family, because he 
spoke an unusually pure and mature English for one 
so young. One of the counsellors one day was carry- 
ing him on his shoulder down to the water for the 
swim period. The tide was out and there was a 
stretch of mud and mussels to pass before we reached 
the deep water. Some one remarked upon the 
characteristic odor of the mud flats, and I said I 
thought it was caused by the decaying clams. Ina 
moment the little fellow said in a confidential tone to 
the counsellor carrying him: ‘The odor of the decaying 
clams is nauseating.” It might not be irrelevant to 
add that this little fellow who couldn’t swim a stroke 
when he came to camp could swim several hundred 
feet before the end of the summer. 
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Nothing can take the place of the home in training 
eur children. Dr. Butler of Columbia warns us: “Tf 
the family can not and will not meet the responsibility 
which belongs to it, and if the church continues to fail 
in its educational duty, nothing will be more certain 
than the gradual disappearance from society of those 
traits and influences in education which it is the 
business of the family and the church to foster and 
strengthen.” 

Civilization has always progressed as waves on a 
beach with the tide coming in. Each wave is fol- 
lowed by a backwash, but the next wave climbs a little 
higher on the beach than the preceding one. If 
civilization is not to be, as the pessimists claim, en- 
tering upon a period of backwash, the families of the 
immediate future must tolerate nothing but the high- 
est standards of morality, good breeding, and respect 
for excellence. It is the respect for these qualities 
that differentiates the civilized men from the bar- 
barian. The families of the post-war period, I fear, 
have not been entirely successful in coping with the 
new high-speed conditions that have been brought in 
by the machine age. Do the older people who are 
bewailing the fact that automobiles, for instance, 
have introduced unprecedented opportunities for 
young boys and girls to stray from the straight and 
narrow path ever stop to realize that no young person 
could possibly have a car that his parents did not 
give him or loan him? Cars are altogether too ex- 
pensive for school children to buy from their lunch 
allowance. Another instance is the flood of indecent 
books and magazines that has covered the country 
recently. Only three cities to my knowledge have 
realized the menace of these magazines to the morals 
of growing children and prohibited their open sale. 
New York has got no farther than to protest against 
them. A third instance is found when we learn that 
some of the finest people in Flatbush do not know 
where or with whom their seventeen-year-old daughter 
is when she stays out all night. They certainly 
should not have to look far from home for a cause of 
juvenile delinquency. And what is far more serious 
than the incident of the girl’s misconduct is her brazen 
and utterly shameless attitude of having done some- 
thing smart. Fortunately for the future of civiliza- 
tion, however, the great majority of young people 
have been brought up to look upon this sort of smart- 
ness with disfavor. As I have seen young people in 
college, business, and the church I do not see reason 
for undue alarm concerning the trend of modern 
youth. 

Forty per cent of the population of this country 
is below the age of twenty. The character of this 
army of youth will be shaped almost entirely by its 
environment. What sort of environment are we 
going to provide for the young people who follow us? 
The church teaches us our responsibility to our chil- 
dren far more strongly than anything I have said this 
morning. Let me remind you of these burning words 
of the Master: “‘Whoso shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth me. But whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea.” 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XIII. 


Christ’s Judgment of Our Times 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


And Jesus said, for judgment I am come unto this 

world.—John 9 : 39. 

is a commonplace to say that the world is 
passing through a crisis. We have had crises 
in the past and will probably have them 
again, but none with which we are familiar 
has been as extensive, as drawn out, or as disastrous 
as this. The world which we flatter ourselves is 
constantly growing wiser was not wise enough to 
escape a World War, drafting men from the four 
corners of the earth and draining its resources for 
four years in unparalleled destruction and death. It 
was wholesale murder, but we did not call it that. 
Now the seed has ripened and we are reaping as we 
sowed. Hospitals are filled with broken men and will 
be for the next generation or two, governments are 
loaded down with debts, industrialism is halted and 
unemployment with its resulting want and discour- 
agement is everywhere. We passed through a period 
of rapid inflation, to our great satisfaction, now we are 
having as widespread a period of deflation, and it 
makes us wince. No one escapes. In one way or 
another—through short hours, passed dividends, 
relatives dependent on us—it comes home to us all. 
Again are verified the words, ‘‘If one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it.” 

Seventy per cent of our federal tax is used in 
paying for past wars or preparing for future ones; but 
what do trifles like that amount to when the fighting 
blood is aroused? 

Confessedly it is a hard time for the church as 
the exponent of peace and good will. Between the 
strident clamor of war and the moans and groans of 
weary and distraught humanity it seems about im- 
possible for the church to make its voice heard. 

Like all the rest, we apostles of good cheer, with a 
third of our parishioners out of work or on the verge 
of bankruptcy, are not finding our lot an easy one. 

And yet in our calmer moments do we not have 
visions of higher things? Do we not dream our dreams 


-and hope almost against hope, not for the return of 


the world of our childhood, but a newer and better 
one—a world in which we shall have learned some- 
thing? Mingled with these dreams, too, there rises 
the wish that to this confusedly unhappy world there 
might come some heaven-born messenger, some voice 
of authority to help us to interpret the life:of our 
times. 

And then there follows the thought, what but 
this is the mission of Christ, “to be a light to them 
that sit in darkness and the shadow of death, to guide 
our feet into the way of peace?’’ Such was he es- 
teemed to be by many in his day, such have countless 
ones found him in the generations that have followed. 
If he is not rendering that service to us can it be because 
we have not sought him, or, having sought him, having 
ears have not heard him? 

Of not a few in his day Jesus said regretfully, 


“Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” 


Is this distressed world of ours failing at just that 
point? Let us see. 

In our ordinary conception of Jesus I think we 
are apt to associate too exclusively with the Galilee 
period of his ministry. The time when the multitudes 
flocked out to hear him and on some sunny mount or 
beside the sea of Galilee he preached his cheerful 
faith and told his incomparable stories. It is all so 
bright and wholesome, those days of uplifting dis- 
course, of “going about doing good.” We are apt to 
forget those other scenes in the Master’s life, those 
darker ones of struggle and disfavor, those weary ones 
when “many went back and walked no more with 
him,’’ when he was despised and rejected, betrayed 
and crucified. If it is only the Christ of the sunshine 
we know he will do for our sunny days, our cheerful 
experiences; but when the rain descends and the 
floods come’ and the crisis is at hand, we shall lose 
him and lose our way and find our joys like Dead Sea 
fruits turning to ashes on our lips. 

It is good for us to remember that Jesus lived in 
Palestine when a crisis impended, their overthrow 
by Rome. He lived when religion had grown formal 
and hollow, when there was little faith in God or 
love for man. With all this he wrestled, through it 
all he came to victory. It was no idle boast when 
he said, “I have overcome the world.” 

So many-sided is his experience, so revealing his 
words, we can not hope within the limits of a single 
discourse to point out all the ways he meets the world’s 
need in times like ours, times of stress and crumbling 
foundations, ‘‘of wars and of rumors of wars, of na- 
tion rising against nation, and men’s hearts failing 
them for fear.’”’ Let us think together a little of the 
truth of the text, that in days like these when we are 
being weighed in the balance there is a standard by 
which we are tested. It may seem to us only con- 
fusion in which we are involved, but the deeper look 
will reveal a purpose and a sequel, will show us the 
Christ, not with infants in his arms addressing fond 
mothers, but exercising the prerogative of judgment, 
standing in the midst of all the chaos of our times to 
point out moral distinctions and insist that only as we 
recognize them and square our lives is there any 
soundness or health in us, any peace or abiding joy 
for us. 

In these Lenten days, which should be days of 
self-revealing, however humbling the experience, let 
us not forget that Jesus said, ‘For judgment I am 
come into this world,”’ and in days of crisis like this I 
can think of no greater or more timely service he 
could render. He is here to pass upon our principles, 
here to judge our actions. 

The thought that man lives in a moral order and 
that he is being constantly tested is not a new one 
with the gospels. In Ecclesiastes we read: ‘‘God 
shall bring every work into judgment with every 
secret thing whether it be good or whether it be evil.” 
In the first Psalm it is declared that “the ungodly 
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shall not stand in the judgment” and by Isaiah that 
‘when judgment is applied the refuge of lies shall be 
swept away.” Paul before Felix “reasoned of right- 
eousness and judgment to come,” asserted that “God 
will render to every man according to his deeds,” and 
demonstrated that he was a diligent student of his 
Master by declaring that “we shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ.’ ‘‘All nations,” we are 
told, shall gather there, all policies and practises of 
men put to the test. 

And this, let us understand, is not simply some- 
thing postponed to a future world as has been so often 
and so ineffectively taught, but a judgment seat of 
human conduct set up in this world. 

“For judgment,” said Christ, “I am come unto 
this world.” Here or hereafter, our lives, the lives of 
nations, are subjected to the same high standard. 
There is no other name, there are no other principles 
of life, whereby we can be saved. 

Let us think then briefly of a few of the things 
that have contributed to the crisis in the midst of 
which we are upon which the Eternal Christ has passed 
and is passing judgment. 

One is the resort to force to win our ends. Noth- 
ing. is commoner than this and nothing more futile, 
whether tried by the individual or on a world-wide 
scale. At the time of his temptation before he began 
his public work, Jesus was promised all kinds of suc- 
cess if he would put his dependence in the tools of 
Satan; but he spurned them, declaring that in God 
alone was his confidence, that his aims and his methods 
were wrapped up in his Father’s will. At the time 
of his arrest Peter impulsively drew his sword to pro- 
tect his Master; but Jesus declined such service with 
the words, ‘“‘All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword,” thus discarding explicitly and em- 
phatically the resort to violence to gain one’s ends, 
even most worthy ones. ‘I am come to bear witness 
to the truth,” he said, and also, “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” And again, 
“Blessed are the gentle, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

It is “love” that “never faileth,’ not trench 
mortars, nor poison gas, nor submarines. These were 
our reliance in the World War, and Christ who stands 
in our midst for judgment condemns them and us 
who trusted in them. 

Force, violence, beget their kind. It is truth 
and love, it is honesty and character, that win, and they 
alone. 

Again he who came into the world for judgment 
has a searching word for us passing through a crisis 
that spells ruin for many, concerning relative values 
in life. Here we are in a world that offers us many 
things. Upon what do we set our heart, and what 
give first place? If we were honest many of us would 
say to stocks and bonds, to broad acres and homes of 
luxury. But Christ, God’s word to man, says: “‘The 
life is more than meat, the body more than raiment,” 
“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.” “Seek first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness,” and other things 
will fall into their proper place. 

If we had not been crazy to get rich quick, to 
keep up with the Joneses and | ve beyond our means, 


does any one think we would be in the fearful slump. 
we are to-day? 

Christ’s life of simple wants, of enjoyment in 
nature and in his friends, is a rebuke to the vulgar, 
hectic, mercenary life so many have been living. He 
stands in our life for judgment, and will until we “‘cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.” 

Finally, Christ judges our churches to-day as he 
did those hollow mockeries which passed for churches 
back there in Palestine. The High Priest Caiaphas 
was a sycophant and compromiser, one’who said ‘‘it 
was expedient that Jesus should die rather than that, 
the nation should suffer.” Heaven save the church 
when her leaders ask not what is right, but what is 
expedient! The temple was given over to grafters, 
selling lambs and doves, exchanging money and mak- 
ing, as Jesus said, ““God’s house of prayer a den of 
thieves.” 

Religion to-day in Russia is very generally de- 
spised because in the days of the Czars and the Grand 
Dukes it was under their patronage and often their 
tool of oppression. 

And much the same overthrow of the church has 
taken place more recently in Spain and Mexico. 
Whatever it represents it has not been a true friend 
of the people. Costly edifices, gilded altars, elaborate 
rituals, do not offset superstition and ignorance on the 
part of the worshipers or the willingness to leave 
them thus. And when the people find it out, small 
wonder they have no respect or love for an ecclesi- 
asticism that has done so little for them. 

The same principle applies to our Protestant 
churches. If we make them merely social clubs, 
places where we learn no reverence and practise 
nothing worthy of the name of self denial, where the 
Cross is only a thing of metal or stone not stamped 
upon our hearts, we should not be surprised if they are 
barren and fruitless. Particularly if, in a spirit of 
caste, a church does not welcome all classes and con- 
ditions of men, it has no future. “The common 
people heard Christ gladly” and ‘‘the poor had the 
gospel preached to them.’”’ And if this is not true of 
us to-day we are on the way to the rubbish heap which 
every crisis finds useful. 

As I have conceded, the days through which we are 
passing are painful and bewildering. We do not en- 
joy them. The world is full of depression over them, 
but if their only office is that of judgment, a sifting 
of the wheat from the chaff, they will not have been 
in vain. 

We shall come out of them sobered and chastened, 
with a better appraisal of values, with a more worth- 
while estimate of life. God will be nearer and dearer 
to us and Christ not a relic of the dead past, but an 
ever-present help and inspiration. 

May he who, like air and light and truth, is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever, and stands as 
really now at the parting of the ways of life as he did 
in Palestine, continue to judge us. Judge our present 
day civilization, our politics, our social customs, our 
churches, our individual lives, and in judging us, let 
us pray save us to that high-minded, unselfish and 
aspiring life which alone is worthy those who, how- 
ever cheaply they may hold themselves, are the sons 
and daughters of the living God. 
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A True Fairy Story 


A Diabetic Camp for Children at the Clara Barton Birthplace 


R/T is almost like a fairy story, so we shall begin 
4] by saying “once upon a time” there appeared 
in the Boston Transcript a long and interesting 
article, “You May Fool the Doctor but You 
Can’t Fool the Disease,” in which Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 
was quoted as strongly advocating the ‘wandering 
diabetic nurse,” who would work in conjunction with 
hospitals and family physicians, the creation of special 
diabetic departments, ‘diabetic islands of safety,’ in 
strategically situated hospitals, and a third proposal, 
which was the establishment of children’s diabetic 
camps. 

Our eyes focused upon this and the following 
sentences concerning the camps: ‘‘A similarly useful 
work, at small cost, could be developed by diabetic 
camps for children. In them not only do diabetic 
children get a vacation, but their diet and treatment 
are supervised at the same time. Simultaneously, 
their mothers obtain a desirable rest from the exacting 
responsibility of looking after a diabetic child. We 
need more of these diabetic camps in Massachusetts.’ 

A camp for diabetic children! 

The Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp! 

Why not? Why not a constructive, educational 
service to help little girls to find the road to a normal, 
healthy life through care and education? Why not 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, instead of just a fresh air camp, worthy 
as that is? 

Could we do it? 

Would our equipment be at all adequate? 

As we pondered upon these things the desire grew 
and grew and grew. And then we decided that there 
was but one way to find out, and that was to consult 
with Dr. Joslin. 

And so it happened, one fine day, that a repre- 
sentative of the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, 
with the whole-hearted backing of every member of 
the Executive Board of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Young People’s Christian Union, and the 
Birthplace Committee, saw Dr. Joslin and placed be- 
fore him what our association had to offer. He met 
us more than half way, and said this was exactly 
what he had had in mind and had tried in vain to 
secure, that we could count upon his complete co- 
operation and that of his associates, and that he felt 
sure all his co-workers in the various departments of 
the New England Deaconess Hospital would want to 
help too. Thus came about the happy decision that 
together we can carry on for eight weeks this summer 
a diabetic camp for little girls, whom he will select 
upon the recommendation of hospitals or their own 
physicians, and will send to us, without regard for creed 
or nationality. 

Now just what does this mean? 

It means that through the interest and co-opera- 
tion of Miss Mabel McVicker, superintendent of 
nurses of the New England Deaconess Hospital, the 
children will be under the expert care of the two head 
nurses in charge of diabetic patients there. 


It means that with the assistance of Miss Hilda 
French, head dietitian of the hospital, there will be a 
dietitian of experience at the camp to work with the 
cook in planning and preparing the proper diet for 
the children. 

It means that Miss Hazel Hunt, in charge of the 
chemical laboratory at the Deaconess Hospital, will 
supervise the installation of a laboratory and provide 
a technician to serve at the camp for eight weeks this 
summer. 

It means that two graduate nurses have volun- 
teered, through the efforts of Miss McVicker, to act 
as councillors, and that Dr. Priscilla White will secure 
two older diabetic patients also to act as council- 
lors. 

It means that, with the aid of nurses, dietitians 
and technicians of the New England Deaconess Hospi- 
tal under the supervision of various doctors, including 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, we shall have at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace this summer not only a camp equipped to 
give expert care to the little girls, but a real educa- 
tional center where interested physicians for miles 
around may feel welcome to come and observe the 
treatment of diabetic patients. 

But, will the little girls have a good time? It is 
the inalienable right of every child to be happy. 
These children are, to the casual observer, healthy, 
normal children. They are active; they love to play; 
they need a well-planned program; they enjoy all 
the things any little girl enjoys. Therefore our pro- 
gram will be planned with the same care and in the 
same manner as heretofore, with our camp director 
and head councillor in charge. 

We will do everything within our power to make 
these children happy. And every care will be taken 
to see that the children are kept physically fit to enjoy 
the vacation at the lovely old homestead. 

We hope, as we conclude this true fairy tale, that 
the little girls will really live much more “happily 
ever after” because of their vacation at camp, and also 
hope that this is just the beginning of a rapidly growing 
service to children which will be taken up in other 
parts of the state and in other states. 

And now we know this question will come to your 
mind immediately: Is this going to increase the cost 
of operating the camp? 

Because of the volunteer help and the donation of 
all expenses for the medical care of the children, in- 
cluding the laboratory and the insulin, our part will 
cost but a very little more, but isn’t it going to be 
worth much, much more? 

It zs going to require every cent which we have 
apportioned to the Clara Barton Guilds as their share 
of this project which is particularly theirs, and it 7s 
going to take the always willing and splendid co- 
operation of the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. for the 
continued support of one month of camp. 

It 7s going to need the generous gifts of those 
who have previously contributed, and it 7s, we hope; 
going to mean many added gifts from those interested 
in the development of educational centers for the care 
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of diabetic patients, and who love little children and 
are anxious to see them have their chance in life. 

It is, we believe, the finest step forward we have 
taken in living up to the Guild motto, and that of 
every Christian, ‘“Not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.” 

You are interested, aren’t you? 

And, being interested, you will want to have a 


share, no matter how small and no matter how great, 
in this progressive step toward service to humanity, 
which was so large a part of Clara Barton’s whole life. 

If you prefer, your gift may be added to the 
Clara Barton Endowment Fund of $50,000, which is 
being raised for the perpetuation of the Birthplace 
and growth of the humanitarian work there. 

A.G.E. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 
L. The View from Andover-Newton 
Johannes } 


GIACK in 1808, the Congregationalists estab- 
lished an institution for the training of 
ministers at Andover, Mass., which grew 
Z into the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Before that time the theological school at Har- 
vard furnished ministers for practically all of the 
churches of the Congregational order in New England. 
But there came the Trinitarian-Unitarian ~ split. 
By 1805 this was acute. Then Henry Ware was 
elected to the Hollis Professorship of Divinity at 
Harvard, and the movement began which resulted 
in the establishment of Andover. 

In 1826 the Newton Theological Institution 
came into existence to train Baptist ministers. Most 
of the men who founded Newton got their training 
at Andover. In those days there was no great dif- 
ference between the Baptists and the Congregation- 
alists. Two hundred years had passed since Roger 
Williams had been driven out of Boston. Both 
Baptists and Congregationalists in those days were 
Calvinists. Both had great traditions of liberty. 
The difference was in the insistence by the Baptists 
on immersion as essential to baptism, but that no 
longer is insisted on at Newton. 

For many years these two schools walked their 
separate paths. Each developed scholarship. Each 
trained up a loyal body of alumni. Each was blessed 
with apostles and prophets and martyrs. And 
around each there grew up the love and the loyalty 
that true educational institutions richly earn. 

Talk of merging either institution with another 
not so many years ago would have aroused a storm of 
criticism, and those suggesting it would have been 
dubbed traitors. 

But the generations slowly came and went, and 
new men and new ideas controlled. It was not so 
hard for Congregational boys to go to Harvard, or 
Tufts, or Union, or Chicago, or Bangor, seminary. 
And institutions without adequate endowment felt 
the pinch. In education to give as good as the 
fathers gave, the men of our day had to give much 
more. 

So it came to pass in 1908 that Andover moved 
back to Harvard, built its own building, brought its 
own faculty, kept its own identity, but with the 
Harvard Theological Seminary made a new institution 
called the Theological School in Harvard University. 
There the boys had the equipment and libraries and 
the associations of the oldest and mightiest educa- 
tional institution in the United States. 


The union went well, everybody at the school 
was happy about it, but the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts after sixteen years stepped in. 
In a decision handed down in September, 1925, the 
court held that no person could be either a professor 
or a member of the board of visitors of Andover who 
did not accept the creeds prescribed in the original 
deeds of gift in their original and literal meaning. 
As those creeds commanded the professors to fight 
not only “Atheists and Infidels” but ‘Jews, Mahom- 
metans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, 
Socinians, Unitarians and Universalists, and all other 
heresies ancient or modern which may be opposed to 
the gospel of Christ or hazardous to the souls of men,” 
and commanded various other old doctrines just as 
archaic as the provision quoted, every Andover pro- 
fessor resigned. 

As the trustees knew that not a single man of 
scholarship in the country could be found who could 
give assent to the creeds, they closed the institu- 
tion. 

What had been considered a joke, this old classi- 
fication of Universalists with various folks of formid- 
able name, many of whom had disappeared in modern 
thought, turned out a costly joke for men dependent 
on their salaries and with families to support. 

Five years passed. Various things were sug- 
gested. Nothing tangible was accomplished. But 
under the surface able men were working. 

The only agency that could open the school was 
the agency that for all practical purposes had shut it 
up—the courts. 

Now up on the hill at Newton there was a man 
in the chair of president who had vision and practical 
sense. He is no wild radical, unless it be radical to 
like people who do not happen to belong to one’s 
party or attend one’s church. He saw the situation, 
the endowments piling up, the traditions and asso- 
ciations going to waste, a hundred years of great his- 
tory apparently ended, and he said: “Use us. Tides 
common task. Here are our plant, our hill, our build- 
ings, our hands and our hearts.” 

And if a lovelier spot can be found for a school 
than this high hill in Newton with the far view, north, 
east, south and west, I have never seen it. One 
looks back to Boston, and over the Charles to Cam- 
bridge, at miles of woods and fields, and at cities and 
villages dotting the landscape where there are churches 
to be manned and people to be served. 

As one sits in the class room and hears about the 
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heard of cy pres. 
means, roughly stated: “If you can’t do what you want 
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missionary journeys of Paul, one sees the roads 
stretching away to the far horizon. As he hears the 
boys debating the questions of effective worship, 
there is light all around. Paraphrasing my old 
friend Frank Carpenter once more, I say that Newton 
has forty acres of land and forty million acres of sky. 
Now in the law there is a useful doctrine couched 
in Latin words called the doctrine of cy pres. Though 
my father was a lawyer, my mother probably never 
But she used it all her life. It 


to, do the next best thing. Manage somehow.”’ 

Cy pres is the “manage somehow” of the law. 
Andover and Newton made an agreement. Then 
the trustees of Andover filed a formidable bill of 
complaint, citing the history of Andover, every creed, 
every fund, every step of the history, and joining the 
Attorney General of the state and the Board of 
Visitors as parties to the suit. These defendants 
filed answers attesting to the truth of the allegations, 
and two days after the last answer was filed the court 
gave a decision permitting the substitution of ‘“be- 
liefs generally held among: Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists’”’ for the old doctrinal tests, and likewise 
expressing approval of the merger. 

So now we find the two schools in the first year 
of the union. Everett C. Herrick remains as presi- 
dent of Newton and of the Joint Institution. The 
Rev. Vaughn Dabney takes the position of dean of 
the Joint Institution, which makes him the head of 
the Andover institution, which has .to retain its 
identity. 

A beautiful March morning of 1932 found me 
on the train headed for Newton Center to visit the 
Andover-Newton hilltop where men and women are 
studying for the work of the church. There had 
been a light fall of snow in the night, the ground was 
white, and as the sun rose higher and higher the 
views from the train were so dazzling that one had to 
avert his eyes. I was not prepared for the view from 
the hilltop. I had no notion that such a hill existed. 
Often as I had landed at Newton Center, always I 
had turned the other way. The invitation of my 
friend, Dr. Herrick, had been to lunch with Dr. 
Wm. L. Sullivan, and it had said that if I could get 
out in time to hear him at. ten I would be most wel- 
come, and then would have a chance to visit some 
class rooms. The trains served so that I was there at 
nine and heard a class go through a review of the 
term’s work on ‘The Life of St. Paul.” A young 
man, Professor Tuck, was the instructor and carried 
things through effectively. Practically every one of 
the forty or fifty students took part. On disputed 
points the instructor said: “Give me good reasons 
and I shall not ask you to state things according to 
my view.” 

There was no nonsense in the class, no inattention, 
no showing off. The atmosphere was one of thought 
and study. The faces, too, impressed me. It was 
going over old ground. They had had it all. But 
they were intent. Is there anything much more 
hopeful for the future of the race than a new genera- 
tion going hard after truth? ' 

Dr. Sullivan of the Unitarian church in German- 
town, Penn., is a mighty influence both in the Uni- 
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tarian fellowship and among the churches generally. 
Trained in the Catholic Church, disciplined by their 
rigid scholarship, compelled to think his way through 
to intellectual liberty, he brings over to the service of 
Protestant religion an appreciation of beauty, an all 
around intellect and a deep and all-controlling mys- 
ticism. 

Dean Inge recently quoted approvingly the schol- 
astic mystic Bonaventura as saying, ‘Mysticism is 
the extension of the mind to God by love’s longing.” 
Sullivan could say that. He could say also with 
Isaac Pennington the Quaker: “Every truth is a 
shadow except the last. But every truth is substance 
in its own place, though it be but a shadow in another 
place. And the shadow is a true shadow as the sub- 
stance is a true substance.” 

Sullivan was in Andover-Newton to lecture for a 
week to students of all classes. This day his subject 
was “Worship, Catholic and Protestant.”’ We went 
into the beautiful chapel informally, president, dean, 
professors, guests, sitting in the front row. Sullivan 
was sitting quietly in the chancel by himself. The 
students filled-almost every foot of room. At the 
hour, Sullivan arose and gave out a hymn, and all 
sang. Then at once he began his lecture. 

What took an hour we ean not describe in a 
paragraph. Dr. Sullivan possesses the enormous ad- 
vantage of coming over from the Catholic Church 
without losing his sense of it as a majestic institution 
in human history, or his admiration for the saints in 
Catholic fellowship past and present. 

The aim of worship, he said, is to give to the wor- 
shiper the sense that he is on holy ground, so he can 
say: “A Presence has passed by and perhaps has 
looked at me and laid its hands upon me.” 

The essential difference between Catholic and 
Protestant worship is that Protestant worship is not 
an act done of itself and by itself effective. In 
Catholic worship, the worship is independent of the 
character of the man standing at the altar. In Prot- 
estant worship we depend on the character of the 
man officiating to give us a sense that we are on holy 
ground. Therefore it is harder in the Protestant 
Church. 

In our churches worship is not organized or built 
up so that expectation in the worshiper is beautifully 
raised and then fulfilled. ‘There is no dramatic mo- 
ment, no sublime consummation as when the bell 
sounds in the mass.”’ The lecture was a plea to seek 
this order and beauty in Protestant worship. From 
the opening sentences the expectation is to be created. 
In scripture and prayer expectation is to be fulfilled. 
Those are to be the high moments. In the sermon we 
are not to destroy what we have built up. _ 

On the Monday after Palm Sunday, I met Dr. 
Sullivan by chance and I told him that he had denied 
by his sermon at King’s Chapel what he had affirmed 
in his lecture at Andover-Newton. He seemed sur- 
prised until I said, ‘I thought that the sermon was 
not to be the climax.” He laughed and we sepa- 
rated. 

But the fact was that his “Pilate and Jesus’’ ser- 
mon for Palm Sunday, his sermon on the text, ‘Art 
thou a king?” was as climacteric, as overwhelming, as 
any I have heard in years. It was not simply great, 
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eloquence. It was a sermon that made a profound 
religious impression. One was lifted to a high mood 
of worship. 


Could there be anything to testify more to the 
spiritual as well as the physical elevation of Andover- 
Newton than the sublime indifference of the faculty to 
labels, and their steady pursuit of the content of men 
or of creeds? What Sullivan can do is the question 
up there, not the church to which Sullivan belongs. 
The lives of these boys and girls of Andover-Newton, 
who are going out as pastors and church school 
workers, are bound to be richer and deeper because of 
this week with Dr. Sullivan. 

They never can think of worship as the prelimi- 
naries to be hustled through with. They never can 
forget Sullivan’s comment on “‘a young man in blue 
suit, green tie, hands in breeches pockets, proceeding 
to lead souls in adoration of the eternal.’ 

From Sullivan’s lecture we went to two classes in 
homiletics, that of the veteran Professor Bradbury 
and that of the beginner Dwight Bradley. One was 
patient work with tools—words as tools in making 
sermons—the other was with hymns, objective and 
subjective, as parts of worship. Both were inspiring. 
Again the impression of attentiveness was deepened. 
At times we would hear roars of laughter from a dis- 
tant class room, showing that there was due recogni- 
tion also of the truth that fun, laughter and a sense of 
humor keep ministers sane and well. 

For a couple of hours eleven of us sat about the 
hospitable table of the president of Andover-Newton, 
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Dr. Herrick, with Sullivan as the guest of honor to 
talk to us after dinner. 

President and Dean, the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional pastors at Newton Center, both on the faculty, 
a Baptist Secretary just back from Japan and a Bap- 
tist State Superintendent, a Unitarian and a Uni- 
versalist, and one or two others, all there to meet 
Dr. Sullivan. 

Again there was light-heartedness, joking, stories, 
a delicious feast, but again there was that attentive- 
ness to something of vast importance—destiny calling 
us. 

Here is a world in need. Here are the churches 
too often discouraged and failing. Here is an attitude 
of superiority, cynicism, eontempt, on the part of 
millions of our best young people. Here is atheism, 
organized and aggressive. How can we strengthen 
one another? How can we pull closer together? How 
can we better make clear the ineffable certainties of 
religion? By the very act of coming together as we 
did, I am sure that we who were there made a be- 
ginning. 

The afternoon sunlight which flooded Andover- 
Newton hilltop, came pouring into the room from 
sparkling fields of purest snow. It lighted up a 
beautiful picture of a meal the most memorable and 
sacred in Christian history. And from the picture 
seemed to come the question: ‘“‘Can you of the twen- 
tieth century build up such love and faith in human 
hearts?. Can you start the work by its recovery in 
your own?” 


Our Position Exactly 


NIE take from Unity a letter from Prof. 
|} Douglas C. Macintosh which ought to 
do much to make clear his position. 

=) It is our position exactly. We add to it 
the brief statement of John Haynes Holmes on the 


other side. 
The Editor. 


PROFESSOR MACINTOSH ON WAR 
Editor of Unity: 

In your signed article entitled, ‘“Unbind the Conscience 
of the People,” in your January 18 issue, along with many state- 
ments with which I can heartily agree, you assert that I will 
never oppose another war, that I have offered no theoretical 
objections to war as such, that in any future war that seems to 
me equally justified with the recent World War I will be willing 
to kill as many of my fellow men as my bayonet and bombs can 
reach, and that my case has consequently no moral value. 

Will you kindly take your readers into your confidence, 
Mr. Editor, and let us all know just how you have secured 
this seemingly supernatural information? It may be, as you 
intimate, that I am not very “clear-cut” in my thinking, and, 
if that be the case, probably that is why I can not see that you 
have the right to conclude so much as to what I would do from 
my careful minimum statement of what I would not do. 

I find on consulting my records that in a statement written 
in June, 1929, for the information of the Judge of the United 
States District Court at New Haven I said: 


I am not certain that under no possible circum- 
stances would I support a defensive war. (By what 
logic can this be made to mean that I would support 
any future so-called “defensive” war?) At the same 


time I am very strongly of the opinion that no events 
are likely to occur within my lifetime such as would 
justify a declaration of war on the part of the United 
States of America. Moreover, I am in agreement with 
the best judgment of well-informed persons that any 
major war in the future would be so absolutely dis- 
astrous to the human race that it is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the importance of our doing everything 
that can reasonably be done now to secure the future 
peace of the world. To this end it has seemed to me 
that full freedom to oppose unjustified war is of the first 
importance. 


I have repeatedly said I would support any war I could 
regard as morally justified, but would not you, Mr. Editor, 
support a war if you believed it to be morally justified? Have I 
ever in recent years named any specific war which I could regard || 
as morally justified? I have repeatedly pointed out the dis- ||| 
tinction between a just cause and a just cause for war. It does 
not follow, because China has a just cause for complaint against 
Japan, that she is or would be morally justified in going to war || 
with that country. A war may be morally nijustified for any iI 
one of a variety of reasons. 
or (2) while its cause may be just, all other possible ways of | 
securing justice may not have been exhausted; or (3) it may be 
improbable that justice will be secured by having recourse to ||) 
war; or (4) it may be better to suffer many an injustice than to ||| 
cause the injustice and other evils that would be involved, in- ||} 
cidentally, in going to war. i 

While the World War was on I did believe that Great ||! 
Britain and Canada had been morally justified in entering the ||| 
war on behalf of France and Belgium, and that the United States ||} 
was morally justified, in view of the Allies’ refusal to consider ] 


(1) Its cause may be in itself unjust; || 
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“Neace without victory,” in going into the war to bring the war 
to an end more speedily and at the same time secure the future 
freedom and peace of the world. But why should it be supposed 
that I can have learned nothing since 1918? Asa matter of fact, 
while I am no historian I am of the opinion that weighty reasons 
may be found for doubting whether the United States has been 
morally justified in going to war, not only in the Mexican War, 
but in any one of her six historic wars. The cause of “‘no taxa- 
tion without representation” was a just cause, but is it certain 
that the American colonists could not have secured democratic 
“government without going to war for it, as the English people 
themselves have secured it since 1776? America may have had 
cause for dissatisfaction with England in 1812, but did that 
justify morally the invasion of Canada, and did the war settle 
the matter in dispute? It was not even mentioned in the treaty 
of peace. There undoubtedly was ground for dissatisfaction 
with the rule of Spain in Cuba and the destruction of the Maine 
was a great shock to the American people; but we now know that 
Spain offered to arbitrate everything, and one is tempted to 
compare the action of the United States in that instance with the 
action of Austria toward Servia in precipitating war after the 
assassinations at Sarajevo. This leaves the Civil War and the 
World War to be considered. Are we quite certain that the 
abolition of slavery could not have been achieved, as it was 
achieved in many other countries, without recourse to war? 
And can we be sure that, if Colonel House had not made to the 
Allies certain conditional predictions or virtual promises of 
American assistance, they would not have turned a more favor- 
able ear to President Wilson’s appeal for ‘“‘peace without vic- 
tory?” 

In short, had the principles now formulated for us in the 
Briand-Kellogg pact been followed by this nation in the months 
preceding each of its historic wars, I am not sure but that every 
one of those wars might have been happily avoided. And with 
this thought in mind I am free to repeat what I have said before, 
that I think it extremely improbable that there will arise within 
my lifetime circumstances under which the United States would 
be morally justified in declaring war. 

Why then do I not become an absolute or unconditional 
pacifist? Why do I hesitate to say that never under any possible 
circumstances would I support the use of armed force? Perhaps 
you would say, Mr. Editor, that if I were more “clear-cut” in 
my thinking I should know more, and that if I knew more I 
should be an absolute pacifist. Something like that does seem 
to be the trouble. I feel that I don’t know enough about the 
future and its possibilities to be an absolute pacifist. It seems to 
me that just as the use of physical force by our police may under 
certain possible circumstances be justified, so there may arise 
circumstances which would justify the use of military or naval 
force for national or international police purposes. I am in- 
clined to think that when the fundamentally pacifistic Ramsay 
MacDonald sent British troops to Palestine to keep the Arabs 
from slaughtering the relatively defenseless Jews, he was morally 
justified in so doing. And I can not be sure that a similar situ- 
ation, in which the use of armed force would be morally justified, 
might not occur again. 

It will be hard enough presumably, when the time for de- 
cision comes, to tell what we ought to do; it is still more difficult 
to make an intelligent absolute promise so far ahead of the time 
and without any exact knowledge of the actual situation we may 
have to confront. We can, of course, express beforehand the 
principle to which we give our allegiance and to which we may 
hope we will have courage enough to be faithful when the time 
for action comes. One can promise to be guided by whatever 
may seem to be, when the time comes, for the highest well-being, 
not of one’s own nation alone, but of humanity in general, or of 
every one likely to be affected by the consequences of one’s 
action. ThisIdidnotrefusetodo. Isaid I was willing to pledge 
allegiance to the United States, but not with the understanding 
that in doing so I was promising readiness, in my future obedience 
to any future America) government, to act against conscience, 
the will of God, or the highest welfare of the world. 


I can not but feel, Mr. Editor, that it is no universally valid 
moral principle but a rather doctrinaire pacifism, which leads 
you to say of my position on this matter that it “has no moral 
value.” 

Douglas C. Macintosh. 

Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


Note: Professor Macintosh honors Unity with this very 
full and clear statement of his position on war, written in a spirit 
of courtesy and good will which should be a model to us all. 
It is our feeling, however, that what he writes elaborately con- 
firms our original statement. 

In his one direct question addressed to us, Professor Macin- 
tosh says, “Would not you, Mr. Editor, support a war if you be- 
lieved it to be morally justified?” To this we answer, No! for 
the simple reason that we do not believe that any war can be 
morally justified. A war, just because it is a war, is morally 
damnable, and therefore we would have nothing to do with it. 

This is just the difference between our position and Professor 
Macintosh’s position as defined in our original statement. Pro- 
fessor Macintosh would support a war if he felt that it was moral- 
ly justified. He even seems to suggest that the moral distinction 
lies in the question as to the declaration of war—whether his own 
country declares it, or some other country declares it against his 
country. Such distinctions seem to us to be specious and 
futile. Our position, in contrast, is the absolutist one. We 
would not support a war under any circumstances. In the pres- 
ent desperate situation of the world, we can not help thinking 
that this position is the only one which has moral value and 
effectiveness. The Briand-Kellogg Treaty has made war as 
such a crime; the conscience of mankind must now make it a 


sin.—Editor. 
* * * 


THE CARYS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Javanese Prince, March 17, 1932. 

It was bitter cold as we pulled out. Dr. Potterton was in 
the ship’s mess room waiting for us when we came aboard, 
and it was good to hear his Godspeed. We felt a bit desolate 
starting, but busied ourselves with unpacking and with the volum- 
inous mail. We were reminded again of the number of friends 
who are good enough to follow our movements. There is a 
rich (too rich almost) abundance of things to eat, but so far 
none of us has had the slightest squeamishness. Mrs. Matsemoi 
(Miss Murai) was at the boat to see us off, and we are commis- 
sioned to take some little things to her parents. It was good to 
see her and a pleasure to introduce her to Dr. Potterton. 

After all the good-bys were said and we three were alone, it 
was borne in upon us we were cold. Perhaps being a bit lonesome 
for dear ones left behind lowers one’s temperature. Whatever 


the reason, we were colder than we have been in many a day. 


One could not stay on deck, for the wind was biting and strong, 
so we busied ourselves with unpacking and reading the many 
letters and opening the many packages. People have been 
wonderfully kind to us. Our children had prepared a sunshine 
box—a huge affair with something to be opened each day. There 
was one thing marked ‘‘To be opened the evening of the 15th”’ 
(sailing day). It turned out to be an Edgar Wallace mystery. 
So Mother (Dr. Cary’s mother) got into bed and Ma (Dr. Cary’s 
wife), got into bed, and I sat in a cushioned arm chair with a 
blanket around my legs (for it was still cold) and read for a while, 
and then Ma took a turn until we became drowsy, and so to bed. 

We awoke to a perfect day of welcome sun, cloudless sky, 
and sparkling sea, with only a gentle heave to the ship to remind 
us we were well out on the Atlantic. At an early hour our 
Indian cabin steward boy knocked to ask if we wanted tea (it’s 
a British boat), and the tea was brought in with some good 
buttered toast—the combination Dickens often makes one 
hungry for. Then up and out on deck for a constitutional before 
breakfast at 8.30. We read mail and opened packages all 
morning and were ready for lunch when it came. 

We sit with Captain Morrison, a genial Scot with a soft 
burr and a habit of loading his sentences with ‘‘there, theres” 
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which was at first confusing. Ma is next the Captain. I sit 
between Ma and my mother and beyond her a Mr. Morrell, a 
teacher in the University of Pittsburgh, and an old newspaper 
man going around the world for his health. There are two tables. 
At the other is a Mrs. Brook on her way home to Shanghai after 
visiting her son in London, and the first and second officers, the 
wireless operators and the chief steward. The engineers have 
not appeared yet. They are buried somewhere in the bowels of 
the ship and do not appear above deck until the cold belt is 
passed—this being a hot weather ship. 

The ship itself is steady and snug and comfortable, and we 
like it better than anything we have been on thus far. If wore 
people knew about it more would travel this way. There is 
‘space for but eight passengers and there are five of us on now, and 
three more will join us at Los Angeles. 

We entered Chesapeake Bay about 1 p. m. yesterday, and 
this morning are lying beside the deck waiting for the rain to 
stop so that we can open the hatches. We shall be here (Balti- 
more) all day, and then on to Newport News and then to Los 
Angeles. 

I will drop a few lines from each port. I can see that we are 
going to have a fine trip, although it will probably be devoid of 
incident. Still, one never can tell. 

Remember us to every one. 
‘to us. 


You have all been wonderful 


Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 


* * * 


THE GREATNESS OF WASHINGTON 
Harold E. B. Speight 


Mcdern biographies of Washington have revealed the great- 
ness of the man in what are, perhaps, unexpected ways. The 
greatness of Washington did not consist in the character with 
which he began life, to be modified only as the scope of his ac- 
tivities extended. As is true of other men, Washington won his 
way to strength and power and the command of others by learn- 
ing how to command himself. He started life with what might 
be regarded as handicaps, a limited education and the limited 
opportunity of a “younger son.” But he had the great ad- 
vantage of learning early to rely upon himself and to lead others, 
and the foundation of his great physique was laid in the years 
he spent in the woods as a surveyor while he was still only a lad. 
As a young man he learned the lessons of defeat. But even these 
experiences were not enough to complete the development 
of his character. 

George Washington felt the promptings of pride and ambi- 
tion quite early in life, and more than once allowed pride to make 
him too sensitive about questions of military rank. But pride 
and ambition, dangerous as they can be, may become elements 
of strength in later life. After the conclusion of the Revolu- 
tionary War some of Washington’s officers, discontented with the 
ineffectiveness of the civil government, supported a proposal 
conveyed to him by Colonel Nicola that the army should insist 
upon the adoption of a strong central government, place George 
Washington at the head, and give to their General the preroga- 
tives of a king. Here was a great temptation, and if Washing- 
ton’s early pride had not been transformed by his years of ser- 
vice in the cause of liberty, he might have yielded. Instead he 
scorned the suggestion and rebuked those who made it. All 
his pride was now pride in the cause of the new nation. 

Modern writers of Washington’s life have brought into the 
foreground the story of his love for Sally Fairfax, the wife of 
one of his close friends. There were reasons why these two 
should feel attracted to one another, certainly good reasons why 
Washington should admire her. But she helped him to choose 
the path of honor and renunciation, although to the end of her 
life, as we know, she cherished the letters in which he had de- 
clared his love, and he himself, not long before his death, wrote 
that moments spent in her company had been the happiest in 
his life. In steadying Washington through this tragic experience 
and guiding him away from disaster, Sally Fairfax had taught 
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Washington the lessons of self-command, and it would have 
been impossible for him to establish his strong position of leader- 
ship in later years if he had not first learned how to obey his own 
best insights into duty and honor. 

We can see, therefore, that it was by no accident that 
Wash ngton was able to meet the grave emergencies of war and 
of peace, and to stand unwaveringly for the principles of gov- 
ernment which he and others had devised for the new nation. 
The success of Washington was the success of character. 

ok * * 


BASIS FOR A WORLD UNION OF FAITH AND SERVICE 


A missionary who has spent many devoted and 
sacrificial years in the foreign field, where he has had 
constant and close contacts with men of many faiths, 
offers the following suggestion of a basis for a world 
union of faith and service: . 

The following outline is offered as a tentative basis upon 
which the adherents of the World’s Great Religions can meet in 
a spirit of mutual respect and co-operation. 

1. A recognition of the two-fold life of the spirit. 
its relation to God. (b) In its operation among men. 

2. In man’s relation to God, the right to worship according 
to the dictates of one’s own conscience is fully conceded. Asa 
basis for universal faith it is recognized that there is one God, in 
all, through all and above all. 

3. In man’s relation to his fellow men: The oneness of 
humanity is affirmed; also, the right of each individual to a 
full measure of life—physical, mental and spiritual. 

The duty of each and every man to seek the well-being of 
all men and to unite in a common warfare against the outstanding 
evils of the world society, which impede the upward progress of 
the race, is enjoined. These evils include war, class, national 
and racial hatreds, religious strife, and propaganda, exploiting 
the weak and defenseless, exalting nationalism above justice, 
morality and religion. 

4. A universal faith will be achieved, not by one religion 
at the expense of the others, but by a co-operative union of all 
faiths on the broad basis of universal principles. Therefore 
all sectarian efforts to substitute their own beliefs, practises, 
administration, upon others, undertaking to build up, maintain 
and perpetuate foreign institutions, with foreign customs, ideals, 
worship, is the same form of conquest in the religious world, aim- 
ing at the same selfish ends, as is practised in the political world 
when one nation seeks by conquest possession of the territory of 
another. For seventeen centuries, since the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great, Christianity has been the religion of war- 
minded nations. The sword has upheld the cross and the cross 
has championed the sword. They have been inseparable allies. 
Had Christianity matured nd tak n its permanent form at 
the hands of the Oriental peoples, it is certain that it would have 
been very different in form and character from what it now is. 

Therefore, as Christians striving for a World Union of 
Faith and Service, it becomes necessary that we divest ourselves 
of its institutionalized forms, political, social, economic, which 
so closely identify it with the State, and adopt the simple social 
program of Jesus as set forth in his Sermon on the Mount, in- 
cluding his social commandment: Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. Since he 
was content to give, to serve, to love freely all men without 
thought of something in return, Christian service must bear 
that same stamp and seal upon all its acts if it is to become a 
worthy and effective members of a world union. All its gifts of 
service, material or spiritual, to peoples of other world faiths 
must be outright and forthright. ‘‘Whosoever shall seek to 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life shall 
preserve it,” applies to the whole Christian body with every force 
which may be used upon the individual member. 

* * * 


(a) In 


Steve: When you get to New York you’ll see the skyscrapers. 
Rube: That’s one of the main reasons why I’m going. I 
want to see them dern things work.—E xchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LIGHT ON JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are all tremendously interested in the relation of our 
work in Japan to the present crisis. But so far I have seen no 
important or enlightening comment on either side. 

_ Can some one give us through the Christian Leader a definite 
statement of the aims and methods of our work in Japan as seen 
in the light of to-day’s needs? 

Sheld n Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


TWO PUBLICATIONS PRAISED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I am very glad to know that your lectures on Science and 
Religion are now available in pamphlet form. I enclose one 
dollar for which please send me twelve copies—I wish them for 
distribution among some college students in whom I am in- 
terested. 

I was glad to see the note about Dr. John Brittan Clark’s 
“The Future Life’’—having been interested in the wonderful 
response the book received at the time of its serial publication in 
the Boston Transcript several years ago. I understand from one 
of the Transcript editor; that there has been a demand fo this 
special series ever since its original publication (a demand that 
soon exhausted their supply of those issues), and IJ am indeed 
glad that the comfort and help can now be extended through the 
publication in book form. 

lt was good to see one of your Cruisings again—we feel de- 
frauded when they do not appear! 

W. GeB. 


x * 


SOME FACTS ABOUT GREENSBORO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

IT have followed closely and with intense interest the reac- 
tions to Mary Grace Canfield’s “‘Cry for Help” appearing in the 
Feb. 27 issue of the Christian Leader, and as I read her letter in 
the number for March 29 I wondered if our people know all the 
facts about the situation financially. The information I give 
here can be secured at headquarters by any person sufficiently 
interested to request it, and most of it is contained in the Biennial 
Report of the W. N. M. A. I write this not as secretary of the 
association sponsoring the work in North Carolina, but as a 
member of a Mission Circle and an individual who feels that all 
sides of a question must be known before judgment can be made. 

I believe that no one would be so absolutely happy to watch 
the erection of a church or a chapel on that lot in Greensboro as 
the members of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
and especially the Executive Board—no, not even Dr. and Mrs. 
Canfield themselves. 

After the Rocky Mount church was completed the W. N. 
M. A. promised that the next objective would be Greensboro. 
The cry was “On to Greensboro.” But the Rocky Mount church 
is not yet paid for. There is still $322.64 to be paid. Friendly 
House is still carrying a deficit of $253.64. To be sure there 
have been pledges to cover these amounts, but there is always 
a shrinkage when pledges are paid, and the money has not come 
in to complete payment on these two buildings. 

Should the W. N. M. A. then, with a very large general 
deficit, most of which was accrued in the North Carolina work, 
with nearly $600 still due on the buildings it has erected, and with 
pledges of only about $3,500 for the Greensboro church project, 
$800 of which has been paid—should it, I ask, go farther into 
debt, or even “pitch a tent” on that lot, until it knows where the 
money is coming from with which to pay for it? 

Greensboro needs a church building. There is no doubt 
in my mind that with it the liberal faith would grow, and that 
without it Dr. Canfield works under a terrific handicap. There 
is nothing about a hall to create a spiritual atmosphere—nothing 


except the preacher himself, and we all know that Dr. Canfield 
does create such an atmosphere even in a dirty hall. I long to 
see the time, in the very near future I hope, when at least a dig- 
nified, well appointed chapel will stand on that Greensboro lot, 
but I'can’t imagine any business concern taking on another 
debt, if it were in the position of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, struggling, as it is, in every way to keep 
open the churches in North Carolina which it is sponsoring, and 
also trying to replace the money borrowed from a permanent 
fund. 

If every one knows the truth about the situation perhaps 
the “Cry for Help” will not fall on deaf ears, and, added to the 
$3,000 which the General Convention holds from the sale of the 
Durham property, and the $800 which the W. N. M. A. holds, 
sufficient funds will come to this Association to insure the erection 
of at least a chapel in Greensboro. It’s something to hope for 
at least. 

Alice G. Enbom. 


* * 


PROFESSOR SEARS IN REPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many thanks for the marked copy of the March 12 issue of 
the Christian Ledder with its friendly editorial based upon my 
“George Washington.” It is good of you to give it so much 
space and prominence. 

Is it necessary evidence of youth, however, to call attention 
(only ine dentally, of course) to John Hay as an excessive Anglo- 
phile? That seems an inescapable conclusion to one who reads 
his writings. But if doubt may be raised legitimate'y concern- 
ing Hay, surely there is none concerning Page. Instructive 
proof of this is to be found on page 110 of vol. II of ““T'wenty-five 
Years, 1892-1916,” by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. The in- 
stance which Grey cites is one of the most astounding in the 
history of diplomacy! 

Louis M. Sears. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


* * 


WHEREIN HE WAS NOT FAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Tl) tell you why I think that Gr’swold Williams’ letter is 
not fair. He has let hi; mind become confused about the rela- 
tionship between p inciples and specific acts. 

When a man promises (as he should) to be faithful to his 
wife he does so as a matter of ruling principle. He does not, 
however, promise to apply the principle of loyalty in spec fic 
situations in specific ways. Or, if he does, he compromises him- 
self as no honest or intelligent man should do. His wife, if she 
has good sense, will never ask him to do so. She will prefer 
to trust her husband’s loyalty to her in principle, rather than to 
tie him down to explicit points of conduct. 

Moreover, when you undertook the editorship of the Leader, 
you did not promise to get out the paper on time or to do any- 
thing else of that sort. At least, I don’t believe you did. In- 
stead, you accepted the editorship, I imagine, with the ‘acit 
understanding that you would edit the best paper you knew how 
and according to the accepted and usual conditions of contem- 
porary religious journalism. 

Just so (as I understand your position) you accept the prin- 
ciple of constructive Christian pacifism as the ruling principle 
in your thought and practise. You do not, however, wish to 
be bound, in the acceptance of that principle, to any hard-and- 
fast course of action in the future. 

As a husband you expect to be faithful. As an editor you 
expect to get out a good paper and doitontime. Asa Christian 
you expect to stand at all times for constructive international 
good will. 

Fidelity in marriage might conceivably require you some 
day to do some very drastic thing which would sacrifice the letter 
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of marital faithfulness to the sp‘rit of true loyalty. Such things 
do happen. 

Conscientiousness as an editor might some day force you to 
go against the desires and opinions of your constituency, and 
even to bring out an issue three days late. Perhaps this has 
happened since you undertook your present job. 

Christian scruples might lead you sometime to support a 
war, as the seemingly lesser of two great evils. 

Tn all three cases the probability lies on the side of a normal 
and obvious agreement between principle and specific act. 
But occasions arise when such an agreement is impossible. On 
such occasions the man of principle is not afraid to act in a way 
which superficially appears to go against principle, but which is 
actually far more in accord with principle than mere performance 
of a previously determined act. 

Here is the difference between the legalist and the man of 
real character. A man might act the part of a pacifist and re- 
fuse to support a war, yet in his heart he is a man of hatred and 
bitterness. A man might decide, in travail of soul, to support 
a war, and yet in his heart be a man of peace and good will. 

I myself am ready to declare that I will never support any 
war. But I base my readiness to predetermine my act upon a 
principle which to me is fundamental: namely, that the employ- 
ment of violence is always (for human beings) an evil beyond all 
other evils. You, I believe, do not wholly accept that prin- 
ciple. Therefore, you can not promise to resist war under all 
possible or imaginable circumstances. 

No one has any right to ask another man to promise any- 
thing that is not an act of principle. If he does, he asks his 
friend to stultify himself. 

As a matter of fact, I myself would rather put my hope of 
peace in your hands than into the hands of some men whom I 
know that have declared themselves to be absolute pacifists. 


Why? Because you are a man of absolute loyalty to pr nciple, 
and your spirit is that of brotherliness in all relations. That’s 
why! 

BaD 


* * 


BERTRAND G. McINTIRE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Bertrand G. McIntire, who passed away at his home in 
Norway, Maine, Feb. 22, was a noble type of man. He grew up 
in a home characterized by New England hospitality, a hospital- 
ity not effusive and evanescent, but genuine and abiding. This 
he and his wife, Alice Sawin, whom he married forty-three years 
ago, have perpetuated in the home which they established. 
There appeared to be in him a deep seated respect for the per- 
sonality of others and regard for their welfare that issued in a 
gracious dignity and courtesy in his daily intercourse. Out of 
this consideration also sprang that magnanimity that recog- 
nized freely the right of those who differed from him to their 
opinions, and harbored no grudge and carried no enmity against 
those who opposed him. He did not seem anxious to pose as an 
orator, but when he did consent to speak in public the keenness 
of his mind displayed itself in the broad grasp of his subject and 
the clearness of its presentation. Clarity of judgment and up- 
rightness of purpose wrought together in him a wholeness or 
oneness of life that presented itself in a wholesomeness that won 
men’s confidence. And that confidence was not betrayed. 

GW... 


* * 


STRAIGHTFORWARD AND CLEAR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reply to your caption on page 371, ‘““We wonder if this is 
fair,’ may I state that I intended it so to be, also logical, and 
somewhat humorous. 

F.cm the Reactions f W. B. and N. E. 8. on page 405, all 
these intentions seem to have been destined for paving material 
where many intentions go. 

Specifically, may I say to W. B. that I did not say that 
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“Dr. van Schaick has no principles,”’ nor did I intend to imply 
that. What I had in mind was that the Editor of the Leader, | 
being a highly principled individual in the two instances of my || 
first paragraph, matrimony and business, I did not see how he: || 
could be so illogical in the position that he took toward pacifism; 
that is, have the principle that he would have no principle except. 
to have no principle as to what he would do about bayonet-jab- 
bing in case of war. 

Believing that the principles motivating his activities are of 
the highest order, I hoped that on the point which occasioned 
my letter he might be brought to see the fallacy of the logic of 
his position; in which case—so ran my thought—his high prin- 
ciples would lead him to the pacifist position. 

However I may be attacked for my position regarding war, 
I do not want that confused with my attitude toward the Editor 
or the editorship of the Leader> Those present at the ministers’ 
conference at Buffalo at which the latter subject was discussed 
know my position in the matter: I think that in his editorial 
principles, Dr. van Schaick is an estimable gentleman, as a man, | 
a fine fellow, opinions which are entirely consistent with my belief 
that he suffers from denominational astigmatism. 
tinue to disagree with the Editor at times in the future as in the 


past; and I shall do it openly and, I hope, with fair grace, if at || 


tmes sharply. And I shall continue to defend him from his. 
friends and enemies. 

May I assure N. E. S. that I have considered myself a dis- 
ciple of Stevenson (in fact, I thought the letter was rather Stev- 
ensonian); that I do not “imagine the Editor to be’’ anything, 
merely attempting to point out his illogical position on a specific | 
point; that my communication was not intended to be “‘insult~_ 
ing,” and if he still thinks so, he has here my apology. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


Barre, Vermont. 
* * 


MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS TRUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please send the remaining issues of my subscription to my~ 
permanent address, and then discontinue until further notice, for- 
the following reasons: 

1. Current events facts are a duplicate to those who read 
in the daily papers. 

2. There are many finer travelogues accessible to me than | 
“Cruising Hither and Yon,” and I am tired of that. 

8. Why worry constantly about humanism? | 

4. A church paper, in my estimation, should be largely |} 
devoted to promoting a spiritual uplift in its readers. This can || 
be done only through fine expository sermons which touch the. || 
emotions as well as the intellect, or through biographies of great: |] 
Christian leaders. In these essentials the Leader is very weak. 
In a word, it leaves me cold, and so does not fulfill its mission 
for me. 

I hope you will pardon this frank criticism. 

Ida C. Carter. 

The Pickwick Arms, Greenwich, Conn. 


* * 


SOMETHING OF A CONTRAST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose check for my renewal of the Christian Leader, || 
which I enjoy very much, and I wish to say how much 1 enjoy i} 
the “Cruisings.’’ I feel so disappointed when none appears. \| 
Iam much interested in the “‘little hill farm,” and that you stayed 
so late-last fall, I am staying at my home this winter, the first- 
winter for ten years, but this opportunity presented itself of | 
having friends with me, and I took it. 
winter for the country, with mild weather and so little snow. || 
My home is at Swan Lake, eight miles from Belfast, and six 
from Searsport, quite a summer resort, and beautiful at all times 
of year. 

Harriet M. Nickerson. 

Searsport, Maine. 


I shall con-. |} 


It has been an ideal ||} 
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Sex and Religion 


The Mastery of Sex through Psychol- 
ogy and Religion. By Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Sex, Marriage and Religion. By Alec 
R. Vidler. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 


The Religious Control of Emotion. 
By Wayne Leys. (Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith. $2.00.) 


It must be perfectly clear to observant 
people that we need a new approach to the 
age-old problems associated with sex. 
It is obvious that by the vast majority of 
people under thirty, not to mention older 
people, the subject is no longer approached 
with fear or shame. Nor is there now a 
general willingness to accept the taboo 
which prevented our fathers and mothers 
from discussion and study of the subject. 
There is, however, a great deal of per- 
plexity. The breakdown of the old taboo 
has inevitably resulted in freedom in the 
expressior of sex-interests. Moreover, 
commercialization has exploited the uni- 
versal interest in sex to such a point that 
young people are nowadays bombarded 
with suggestions from every quarter; it is 
practically impossible for them to remain 
detached or ignorant. But this does not 
mean that ignorance has been replaced by 
real knowledge or understanding. The 
very ignorance of people of all ages, the 
absence of any real grasp of the meaning 
of sex in personal life, only serves to pro- 
vide an opportunity for exploitation of 
youthful curiosity by the movies and by 
pornographic literature. 

In such a situation some one has to 
summon up the courage to pursue the 
subject dispassionately, both scientifically 
and with a due concern for those life- 
interests with which science has nothing 
to do, and then, on the basis of an all- 
round consideration of the problem, present 
findings to the world. Bitter criticism is, 
of course, inevitable, for there are too 
many people who like to play the dog in 
the manger; conscious of failure in the 
control of sex in their own lives, they are 
maliciously inclined to prevent others 
from having access to truths they have 
missed. And then there are those, en- 
tirely sincere people, who are convinced 
that sex is better kept out of sight and out 
of mind, and quite sure that to keep it 
out of mind we need only keep it out of 
sight. 

Books of a generation ago may have 
rendered a service in their day, but their 
preoccupation with the physiological as- 
pects of the problem (a preoccupation 
accompanied by a reticence which largely 
defeated their own purpose) impaired 
their value. They had the further limita- 
tion of emphasizing, as a motive for con- 
trol, dangers which actually restrain very 
few from vice. Something more profound 
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is needed than a discussion which results, 
or hopes to result, in a virtue founded upon 
fear of disease. Reason is called upon by 
the average man to help him solve a 
practical problem devoid of emotional 
complications, but it seldom has a deter- 
minative part to play in the highly emo- 
tional situations of sex, at least so long as 
the function of reason is viewed as cal- 
culation of safety. 

Books before us mark the new approach 
of our time and represent the brave effort 
to reach, formulate, and publish plain 
facts for lack of which men and women do 
actually, in very large numbers, fail of 
success in some of the most intimate con- 
cerns of life. They represent at the same 
time the equally brave effort to relate sex 
to religion. 

Historically, especially in much earlier 
times, sex and religion have been inti- 
mately associated. Development of the 
powers of reproduction in adolescence is 
accompanied by a heightening of all the 
powers of the mind, imagination, esthetic 
creation, invention, and social apprecia- 
tion, and if during these all-important 
years the growing mind can be given scope 
for the play of these new powers, physical 
development involves no serious conflict 
or problem. What the psychologist calls 
sublimation takes place. Interests out- 
side the individual absorb the new energies 
and offer means for satisfying the craving 
for self-expression. In the past religion 
has provided such new interests in many 
ways, has marked the stages of growth 
with solemnities and symbolisms, and has 
ushered a youth into an increasing measure 
of participation in the life of the social 
group to which he belongs. But to-day 
we have to face difficulties inherent in our 
new situation. For example, the tradi- 
tional religious formulations of the mean- 
ing of the world have ceased to satisfy the 
minds of boys and girls who have the ad- 
vantages of education in our high schools; 
consequently the older forms of religious 
teaching mean little to these young people, 
and in consequence the authority of the 
church in all aspects of its work breaks 
down. Again, the church has been timid, 
postponing its mention of the great in- 
terests of sex until its young people have 
already become sophisticated on the sub- 
ject so that the few halting references to 
the subject, in class or pulpit, fail to win 
the respect of boys and girls, who are sure 
they can teach their elders. There is 
greater frankness and more common sense 
in the handling of the subject in a high 
school class in biology than in the average 
church, and this does nct increase the 
prestige of the church among young peo- 
ple. 

All this being taken into account, we 
may welcome the work of those who, out 
of adequate experience and study, and 
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with high purpose, deal frankly with the 
problem. ; 

Mr. Weatherhead’s book is a very sane, 
comprehensive, frank, and wise treat- 
ment of the whole problem. The word 
“Yeligion” in the title must not mislead 
readers into expecting any detailed sug- 
gestions as to how religious discipline can 
assist in the control of sex, excepting, per- 
haps, the topic of the mishandling of sex 
and a few incidental references. But 
the whole spirit of the book is that of re- 
ligious concern for life’s highest values; 
the appeal is always to man’s highest 
loyalties; the frank acceptance of sex and 
the frank warnings based on modern psy- 
chology are alike indebted for their ef- 
fectiveness to the religious spirit of the 
author. Perhaps that is, after all, the 
way in which religion can best serve; if it 
leads more of us to be genuinely concerned 
that truth and idealism, fact and faith, 
shall be applied to this great interest of 
human life, if it helps us to overcome in- 
hibitions which are only an easy way out 
of the difficulty, it has done much. Ina 
good many cases young people would have 
a much greater respect for the church and 
for the ministry if this book, written by a 
minister and yet absolutely modern and 
frank, were placed in their hands. They 
would perhaps sense the fact that modern 
ministers really desire to be of help in the 
intimate concerns of the young and are 
competent to advise. 

Mr. Weatherhead is thoroughly in- 
formed on both the physiological and the 
psychological data. Perhaps out of his 
experience as a minister he might have 
added a chapter on specific things that 
might be done in churches and by minis- 
ters in addition to personal counseling. 
What, if anything, can be done to make 
church services, hymns, prayers, and 
readings appropriate to the real state of 
mind of young people? Can discussion 
groups among young married people deal 
with questions of family life in a service- 
able way? Should churches as such par- 
ticipate in the effort to bring our legisla- 
tion up to date? Should clergymen de- 
mand health certificates from persons 
about to marry? And so forth? But to 
ask for so much may seem ungracious 
when Mr. Weatherhead, within the scope 
he has prescribed for himself, succeeds 
so well. 

Father Vidler writes from the Anglo- 
Catholic point of view. Here the whole 
purpose of the book is to apply Christian 
teaching, as he understands it, to the 
problems of marriage. The teaching of 
Christ, for example, on the subject of 
divorce is emphasized. Whereas he usual- 
ly taught in parables rather than by lay- 
ing down definite laws of conduct, in the 
matter of divorce he was specific. He af- 
firmed the “indissolubility of marriage.” 
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In this, the author believes, he confirmed 
by his supreme moral insight what we 
know to be biologically true, that sex 
and parenthocd have one object, and 
what we infer from history, that marriage 
and the family are twin institutions. His 
teaching “gives divine authority” to this 
view. The Christian tradition has kept 
alive the teaching of Christ, although 
mingling with it teaching from other 
sources. “It has consistently borne wit- 
ness to the indissolubility of marriage, 
even when it has not succeeded in giving a 
reasonable defense of that witness.” 
Christians who have taken this teaching 
‘ seriously have found, Father Vidler thinks, 
that “it works.” He goes so far as to 
assert that while there are good and sincere 
Christians who advocate divorce, “it is 
’ doubtful whether such Christians are un- 
usually conspicuous for holiness of life or 
for clearness of moralinsight.” This seems 
to be a polite way of suggesting that they 
obviously fail to measure up to the stand- 
ard of holiness set by those other Christians 
who refuse to sanction divorce, which is a 
gratuiticus end prejudiced slur upon 
people who differ in their judgment from 
Father Vidler. Turning to discuss the 
incidence of this view of divorce upon 
“hard cases,” Father Vidler really has 
little to say except that they do not in- 
validate the “law.’”’ ‘The indissolubility 
of marriage is designed in the interests of 
the group and in accordance with the will 
of God.” 

For the man or woman who, from a 
worldly point of view, “ought to be free,” 
but who, on Christian grounds, declines 
to seek freedom, there is the simple con- 
solation that “suffering, when willingly 
embraced and rightly used, is the way to a 
kind of joy.” 

While the bishops of the Church of 
England in their pronouncement on birth 
control rested the question on the ccn- 
science of the individual Christian, which 
they regarded as competent to determine 
when and if in given cases the practise is 
morally permissible, Father Vidler urges 
that “married pe ple ought to welcome 
the opportunity of test ng their motives, 
and of ensuring that they are acting in ac- 
cordance with some wider authority than 
that of their own conscience.” This is, 
of course, a characteristically Anglo- 
Catholic position; it will appeal only to 
those already disposed to the view of 
authority espoused by Father Vidler. 

The third book before us discusses the 
emotional life and its control. In dealing 
with sex Dr. Leys very wisely insists that 
religion does not help by denouncing di- 
vorce and birth control. ‘No institution 
has yet touched the problem with any- 
thing like a comprehensive panacea, To 
keep sex interests from being a point of 
human disintegration, techniques must be 
evolved that will make parent-child rela- 
tions a preparation for satisfactory married 
life, but even more the occasion for a 
happy growth of the affections in child- 
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hood.” This goes to the root of the 
problem, since most maladjustments in 
sex have their origin in unsatisfactory 
childhood experiences. Real religious 
education “concerns itself with the solu- 
tion of the emotionalized conflicts in the 
every-day exrerience of the child.” 

Dr. Leys deals with various problems in 
the control of emoticn, and has gathered a 
wealth of pertinent quotations, and what 
he writes of the various possible ways of 
controlling emotion is frequently sugges- 
tive, but he has not succeeded in present- 
ing the “system’’ promised in his preface. 
He has not clarified his thesis that religion 
(“the art of responding to no-response 
situations’) can provide a technique for 
controlling emotions, which, for him, are 
disturbances of bodily functions. But the 
book is one that raises interesting questions, 
throws out many illuminating sugges- 
tions, and entirely escapes all dependence 
on merely traditional interpretations of 
religion as a controlling factor in life. 

Fate Base 


* * 


The Czar’s Family 


The Real Romanovs. By Gleb Botkin. 

(Fleming H. Revell. $3.00.) 

What a tale of intrigue and hatred and 
brutality, of love and devotion and self- 
sacrifice! Gleb Botkin, son of the per- 
sonal physician to the ill-fated Romanov 
family, paints a picture of the pre-Soviet 
regime which makes obvious how inevitable 
was the revolution in Russia. Others 
may have done this more convincingly 
than Mr. Botkin, who was brought up an 
ardent royalist, but his book is outstand- 
ing because of his belief in the survival of 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia, one of the 
unfortunate daughters of the Czar. He 
believes that she escaped from the massa- 
cre at Ekaterinburg and, after horrible 
suffering and incredible adventures, crossed 
the border into Roumania, finally making 
her way to freedom. If the relatives of 
Anastasia, who have ignored her, knew of 
her identity, as Mr. Botkin is sure they did, 
they have behaved with extraordinary 
cruelty. 

One comes to the end of the book with a 
question as to the validity of the proofs for 
Anastasia’s survival. Perhaps documen- 
tary evidence will some day help to clear 
up the situation, which must be unbear- 
able to this heartbroken and persecuted 
woman and to all who believe in the 
claims made on her behalf. 

One can not but admire the tireless 
efforts which Mr. Botkin has devoted to 
the cause of the poor princess. 

WIRE SIS 


ok * * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Date: Monday, April 11. Hour: 10.45. 
Speaker: Rev. Otis R. Rice, associate rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Boston. Subject: 
“Mental Hygiene in Parish Life.”’ 

The invitation to Mr. Rice was extended 
at the request of several ministers, and 
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was supported by the unanimous judgment 
of the program committee. Three years 
ago he gave a most enlightening and help- 
ful talk on the same general theme, bas- 
ing his message largely upon his own ex- 
periences as a student and as a parish 
worker. The time of the meeting was ex- 
tended and when adjournment was neces- 
sary there was a general demand for 
another address by Mr. Rice. Now, after 
more extended thought and labor, he 
consents to come and continue his dis- 
cussion. 

On April 18 a union meeting, under the 
direction of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches, will be held at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 


* * 


FLORIDA CONFERENCE OF LIB- 
ERAL RELIGIONS 


The following group of ministers, Revs. 
George H. Badger, Orlando, George Gil- 
mour, St. Petersburg, Carlyle Summer- 
bell, Tampa, and Louis J. Richards, Tar- 
pon Springs, met in the home of and at 
the call of Mr. Summerbell for the purpose 
of discussing the present status and future 
of the Liberal churches in Florida. Mr. 
Badger, whose residence and service in the 
state was the longest of those present, 
having lived here thirteen years, was 
asked to act as temporary chairman, and 
Mr. Rchards, whose residence is ten 
years, acted as secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Badger gave a brief history of the 
organization of the Florida Conference of 
Liberal Churches, which was started 
several years ago at Jacksonville. Since 
that time little has been done to further 
the movement. It was thought the 
time seemed now ripe for co-ordinating 
the efforts of the Liberal churches in Flori- 
da. To that end the ministers in confer- 
ence decided to use the name of the former | 
conference and endeavor to function 
under that name. 

It was further decided to hold the first 
general meeting in Tampa the first Tues- 
day and Wednesday of December, 1932. |} 
A resolution was passed asking the A. U. A. || 
to continue the movement in Miami which 
is progressing under the leadership of 
Dr. Henry R. Rose. 

The starting or reviving of the move- 
ment at Lakeland was taken under ad- 
visement. A loyal group of Universalists || 
and Unitarians have met at various times 
with more or less success. The ministers || 
present offer their services gratis except || 
for traveling expenses in the effort to || 
place the movement on a going basis. 

An invitation was extended to the || 
ministers to attend the installation ser- ||} 
vices of Rev. George Gilmour as minister || 
of the United Liberal Church of St. || 
Petersburg, to take place in the near fu- ||] 
ture. 

The conference adjourned until the first ||} 
annual meeting in December. | 

Louis J. Richards, 
Temporary Secretary. || 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE SOUL’S SPRING CLEANING 


‘Clean out yer morril cubby-holes, 

Sweep out the dirt, scrape off the scum; 
Tis cleanin’ time for healthy souls— 

Get up an’ dust! The spring hez come! 
Clean out the corners of the brain, 

Bear down with scrubbin’-brush an’ soap, 
An’ dump ol’ Fear into the rain, 

An’ dust a cozy chair for Hope. 


Clean out the brain’s deep rubbish-hole, 
Soak ev’ry cranny, great an’ small, 
An’ in the front room of the soul 
Hang pootier pictures on the wall. 
Scrub up the winders of the mind, 
Clean up an’ let the spring begin; 
Swing open wide the dusty blind, 
An’ let the April sunshine in. 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 

Set out new shade an’ blossom trees. 

An’ let the soul once froze an’ hard 

Sprout crocuses of new idees. 

Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 

An’ c ean yer barn in ev’ry part; 

But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 

An’ sweep the snow-banks from yer 
heart! , 

Sam Walter Foss, in “Whiffs from Wild 
Meadows,’ Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., used by permission. 

* * 


FRESHENING UP 


It is generally agreed that attractive 
new clothes have a psychological effect 
upon the wearer. Self-respect and con- 
fidence increase as one gives up shabby 
garments and in their place dons some- 
thing fresh and new. 

In very much the same way the whole 
“tone”’ of a church school is lifted when its 
rooms are thoroughly cleaned and redec- 
orated. Children and young people are 
sensitive to environment; they enjoy at- 
tractive surroundings and, other things 
being equal, are much more eager to be in 
their places each Sunday if they can look 
forward to meeting in a clean, wholesome 
room which has somewhere about it a 
semblance of beauty. 

Yet week after week there are superin- 
tendents and teachers who meet in a dusty, 
gloomy room with discarded story papers 
and lesson quarterlies scattered on a bench 
along one wall, with odds and ends of 
broken chairs piled one on top of the other 
in a corner, their few remaining legs 
pointing heavenward. On the two window 
sills may be found stacks of Bibles and 
hymn books with very tired backs, thor- 
oughly covered with dust and soot. On 
top of a book case is a vase of faded arti- 
ficial flowers or some left over Christmas 
greens. In another corner on the floor 
are boxes in which are costumes and rolls 
of crepe paper used several months ago 
in an entertainment. How do we know 


what isin them? Because the person who 
did the packing forgot one of the elemen- 
tary laws of physics, which says that two 
things can not occupy the.same space at 
the same time. So the boxes are bulging 
and broken and the covers conceal little. 

Would these good people tolerate such 


- dust and clutter and general untidiness 


at home? Never! But here they have be- 
come so accustomed to it that they fail to 
realize how absolutely repulsive the rooms 
of their church are. And they criticise 
the young people for not frequenting them 
more often. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, no less 
in the church than any other place. So 
let’s this spring have a thorough clearing 
out of every room, not omitting cupboards 
and closets. Let’s burn old books and 
papers that will never be used again; let’s 
dust and neatly pack away materials,to 
besaved. Then let’s have some one tackle 
walls, windows, woodwork and _ floors. 
If painting is possible, so much the better. 
But it is surprising what strong soap pow- 
der, mixed with water and elbow grease, 
can do! 

When this is done, fix up the furniture. 
Then rehang only those pictures which 
have merit and value for the persons who 
use the room to-day. Next, ask a woman 
of good taste to select inexpensive hang- 
ings for the windows. As spring comes on 
have a flower committee see to it that every 
Sunday something lovely from the out- 
of-doors finds its way into the church 
school room. 

But all this costs money, you say. 
Not a great deal. And you will be sur- 
prised how willing some class will be to 
earn the necessary amount, how gladly a 
group of mothers will work together to 
make possible the beautifying of a room 
where their children meet each Sunday. 

When it is all over and everything is 
clean and orderly and as attractive as 
you can make it, there will come to your 
people, young and old, a new joy and new 
pride in their church school. It will mean 
much for its present and its future. And 
when on a Sunday morning the superin- 
tendent reads for the call to worship, “‘T 
was glad when they said unto me, let us 
go into the house of the Lord,’ these 
familiar words will suddenly take on new 
meaning. From every pupil present will 
come the inaudible but sure response, 
“This 7s a beautiful place and I am glad 


to be in it.” 
* * 


THESE SCHOOLS HAVE CLEANED 
HOUSE 
An interested worker in our Rockland, 
Maine, school asks for advice regarding 
new pictures to be hung in their redecorated 
vestry. Her description of the room 
follows: 


“The walls are papered with a brush 
tint paper, sort of embossed. We have a 
new floor similar to a terrazo floor called 
heliopore. Our hangings are an English 
cretonne with very lovely colorings, gur- 
land bouquets of jack roses and the softer 
colorings that harmonize. We have on 
the wall a prayer rug that blends beauti- 
fully with the curtains. There are new 
floor lights, and woodwork is painted a 
rich cream. The walls need other pic- 
tures but they must be suitable for the 
room.” 

From “The Builder,’ church paper of 
Peoria, Illinois, we learn that the church 
school rooms there have been undergoing 
a change also. 

“Since the redecorating of the church 
building we have all been gratified with 
its changed appearance. Downstairs the 
newly-painted walls and ceilings and the 
finished floor are a gr at improvement. 
But there are some things needed in addi- 
tion to equip the rooms as a place of wor- 
ship and study for the children. We need 
more pictures of the right kind, such as a 
copy of Margaret Tarrant’s lovely paint- 
ing, ‘All Things Bright and Beautiful.’ 
There are other less expensive pictures 
which we need. Are there individuals 
who would like to present th se as giits 
to the church? Rugs are needed for the 
small children’s class-room. Paint is 
needed for the small tables and chairs.’ 


“Pte 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Every loyal Ferry Beacher has already 
blue-penciled April 14 and will be on hand 
at the Church of the Redemption that 
evening. Dr. van Schaick, on the faculty 
of the G. S. S. A. Institute last vear, and 
returning this summer, will be toast- 
master. This guarantees a good deal at 
the start! Rev. Weston A. Cate, dean of 
the G. 8. S. A. Institute, will say a word 
about plans for 1932. Our dramatic 
contribution to the program will be in 
charge of Mr. Carl A. Hempel. All in all 
we are anticipating a great time. This is 
the reunion you will not want to miss. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


When Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, N. H., came to Boston on 
Feb. 29 to attend the reception to Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary, he brought with him a: booklet 
containing greetings from his church 
school for our Sunday schools in Tokyo. 
It was made by a member of the Ports- 
mouth school. On the outside cover was 
a picture of the Portsmouth church and a 
word telling to whom it was going and by 
whom it was being sent. Following the 
message of friendship and good will were 
the signatures of over one hundred pupils 
and teachers of the church school. 
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The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


MikesicnuC@irclesa sree ae $232.00 
385 Women’s Fellowship, Sy acuse, 
ING eee Ore cot meee 5.00 
$237.00 
Previously reported from individ- 
(ERIS) I ater na yee ere a $163.00 
34 Miss Elizabeth Bacon, Oak 
IPE es TD inate Ae ee aie apart eer OO ere 10.00 
$173.00 
* * 
PROGRESS OF WHICH WE ARE 
PROUD 


In this issue of the Christian Leader you 
will find an article entitled “‘A True Fairy 
Story.”’ It is the story of a splendid de- 
velopment which has led to a decision by 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and his associates 
and our organization, that by co-operating 
we can carry on this summer at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace a fresh air camp for 
diabetic children, instead of just taking 
children from here and there, worthy as 
this as been. Do not fail to read every 
word of the article and get the thrill of 
this new and worth while adventure in 


service to humanity. 
* * 


WOMEN’S SUNDAY 


The date for the observance of Women’s 
Sunday has been set for the first Sunday in 
May, the first day of the month. We 
wish that every church might include in 
its program just a bit about our women’s 
work. It is a well known fact that the 
support the women give to the local church, 
to the community in which they live, and 
to the missionary program of the church at 
large, is largely responsible for the success 
of the church, and it would seem that 
some part of some service on this day, if it 
is not possible to take over all services on 
May first, should be devoted to the spread- 
ing of knowledge of our program. It is 
for the Mission Circle groups to see that 


this is done. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Once a year a group of ardent Ferry 
Beachers gather to break bread together, 
to renew friendships, to enjoy a splendid 
program about Ferry Beach, past and 
future. There is no other place just like 
Ferry Beach. There during the summer 
representative groups of all ages meet to 
study, to play and to worship. But they 
don’t all meet together. During the 
Y.P.C. U. Institute our very young men 
and women, potential leaders of to-mor- 
row, unite there for a week; then follows 
a gathering of outstanding and interested 
workers for religious education in the 
church school during the Institute of the 


General Sunday School Association. Usu- 
ally the W. N. M. A. Institute and that 
fine group of young women of the Clara 
Barton Guild age, of which Camp Cheery 
is made up, are the last to meet. The 
value of these Institutes is hardly within 
our power to estimate. It is safe to say 
that Ferry Beach touches the lives of those 
who visit there with an influence peculiarly 
its own. Once you have signed up and at- 
tended an Institute at Ferry Beach, it is 
seldom that you miss another. 

How fine it is that this Ferry Beach Re- 
union is planned when representatives of 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


FERRY BEACH GET-TOGETHER 


April 14 is the date. It’s a Thursday 
night. The place is the Church of the 
Redemption in Boston. The event—a 
rousing old Ferry Beach Reunion. There 
will be supper at the church, of course, and 
then a program that will re-create the 
spirit of Ferry Beach in the hearts of all 
who know what it means. 

Miss Peggy Belyea of Arlington has 
been the Y. P. C. U. representative on the 
committee of arrangements. 

Unioners, have you been to Ferry Beach? 
If so, you are eligible to attend. And you 
may bring some prospective Ferry Beach- 
ers if you wish. 

Don’t forget the date—April 14—at 
the Church of the Redemption. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH FACULTY 


Two members of the faculty for the 
Y. P. C. U. Institute this summer have 
been definitely secured, and a third is al- 
most sure of being with us. The Y. P. 
C. U. Institute runs from July 10 to July 
16, and it comes immediately after the 
Y. P. C. U. Convention which is to be held 
July 6 to July 10. Stanley Rawson is 
chairman of the Convention committee. 
M. A. Kapp is chairman of the Institute 
committee. 

* * 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


The village where I found Terik Hasim 
was, like all villages built during the days 
of Turkish rule, far from the main road 
and hidden from the casual observer. I 
had heard of this lad through a missionary 
of southern Albania. 

We sought out his house and entered, 
there to find one small room, earth floor, 
open fire from which the smoke filtered out 
into the room, sacks over the window 
openings, and a box that had once brought 
two cans of kerosene from Italy as the 
only bit of furniture. 

On a worn straw mat the old father lay, 
stricken with paralysis. The wrinkled 
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all groups meet! If you’ve never been, 
you’re just as welcome. We urge all 
Ferry Beachers near enough to Boston to 
attend this reunion and bring with them 
some one who they think might be in- 
terested to go to the Institute July 30 to 
August 6. 


The date is April 14, 1932, the time is \| 
6.30 p. m., and the place is the Church of 


the Redemption, Boston, Mass. And for 


this excellent evening of real joy and en- || 


tertainment, you have to pay but 75 cents. 
Send in your application to Miss Harriet 
Yates, 176 Newbury St., Boston, to-day. 


* * 


The Chambersburg Conference of Mis- 


sions at Wilson College, Chambersburg, | 


Pa., comes from June 28 to July 6. 


mother squatted by the feeble fire trying | 


to toast a bit of corn bread to be‘ eaten 


with some salty cheese for the meager | 


luncheon. <A bright-eyed boy of twelve 
sat on the one box. I had been told that 
he had finished the six elementary grades 
purely by dint of perseverance, and had 
learned a little English. 

The lad told me something of his life 
and his hopes, which the old father af- 
firmed with a grunt. I inquired if he had 


any books to study, and he fished into 
his pocket and produced a worn Testa- 
ment that had been used on the front. 
He was trying to read the Gospel of Luke. 


Tefik was given a scholarship in the || 


Albanian-American Institute the next day, 


and a hearty welcome. Just now hejis 


re-reading the Gospel of Luke. 


* * 


THE POOR MOSQUITO 


(Hiei) 


LO! 


The door of the biology class room stood | 
open. The sophomores were making their | 
first excursion into the fascinating world |} 


of science by way of a microscope. 


A villager stopped near the open door. | 
He was invited to come in and see a fly 
and perhaps a mosquito through the mi- | 


croscope. 


A student explained to him the babita 


of the insects; then he saw a sample of 


each much magnified. Perhaps he sensed || 


little of what the microscope revealed, but. 


he did recognize that flies’ legs are covered } 
with hairs that carry filth, and thatfa)| 
a dangerous 


mosquito’s proboscis is 
looking weapon. 


This man was the first convert to the} 
launched at the Albanian-}|/ 
American Institute of the Near East} 
Foundation at Kavaje, through its stu-}| 
dents, to rid the country adjacent to the} 


campaign 


school of disease-inciting conditions. 


Judging from results the work is proy- 
No mosquitoes have beeni| 
reported this year at the school. The boys | 


ing successful. 


have made regular trips over the propert; 
inspecting and spraying. 


SS 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


We are still interested 
in the radio broadcast 
that as a Convention 
we are responsible for 
every Monday morning 
over WEAN, but so 
far as letters from Uni- 
versalists or others are 
concerned we have no 
check up as to how much this service is 
appreciated. Perhaps there is more in- 
terest in it than we can judge. For the 
information of those outside Rhode Island, 
Station WEAN operates on 780 kilocycles 
and the broadcast is on every Monday 
from 7.45 to 8 a.m. There is a broadcast 
every morning except Sunday, but the. 
only day we are responsible for is Monday. 
The first Monday of the month a Univer- 
salist minister is the speaker, and on the 
other Mondays we have tried to put on 
men with liberal tendencies. Remember 
that the broadcast is announced every 
Monday as being given under the direction 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion and co-operating denominations. 
Recently we have had correspondence 
with friends in Connecticut relative to 
our series of broadcasts. They want to do 
something of the sort in that state. If we 
can help any Convention in the matter of 
getting a similar service started we shall 
be glad to give them such information as 
we can. 

Now a word as to the churches. As this 
letter appears we shall have passed the 
Easter season. The business depression 
has had its effect on all of our churches, 
yet they have shown some results worth 
while, although not all that could be de- 
sired. * * March 7 the ministers ar- 
ranged a get-together. The meeting was 
held at the home of Rev. William Couden 
in Providence, and was planned as a greet- 
ing to Rey. Frederick S. Walker, the new 
pastor at Pawtucket. It happened that 
the night before Mr. Walker developed a 
bad cold and was not able to attend. 
Lunch was served at noon and for an hour 
or two after the lunch the men talked over 
matters pertaining to the denomination. 
* * Hach church has reported its Lenten 
activities. In some instances the attend- 
ance on mid-week Lenten service showed an 
increase. * * The Superintendent would 
gladly have each church represented in 
every letter sent to the Leader from Rhode 
Island, and the best way to get the infor- 
mation in his hands is to place him on the 
mailing list for the calendars and other 
printed matter sent out by the churches. 
* * Monday, March 14, Rev. Wm. Cou- 
den was the speaker at the Boston Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Meeting. * * March 
16,‘the Ladies’ Humane Society of the 
Providence First Church served a supper, 
with Mrs. W. C. H. Brand as chairman. 


The tables were decorated in observance 
of the George Washington Bicentennial 
and the hostess at each table was dressed 
in Colonial costume. An entertainment 
was given consisting of patriotic music by 
the church school orchestra and a talk by 
Mr. Couden on places associated with the 
life of Washington. A tableau-play, 
“When George and Martha Returned,” 
was also given, under the direction of 
Miss Grace E. Hicks. * * Mr. Leslie R. 
Sovocool, a senior at Brown University 
in the department of Biblical Literature, 
was received into the membership of the 
Providence First Church recently. He 
comes from the Reformed Church. Mr. 


Sovocool is now supplying the pulpit of 
the Universalist church at Valley Falls. 
* * Miss Carrie E. Crowell, a member of 
the First Church, Providence, where she 
had been a member since 1887, died March 
1 at the home of her cousin, Mrs. E. E. 
Young, in Wickford, R. I. Miss Crowell 
was greatly interested in Sunday school 
work and for a number of years was the 
president of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation. * * Wednesday evening, March 
23, at the Cumberland Four Corners 
Chapel, which is served by Mr. Fred C. 
Carr of Providence as minister, communion 
service was held, conducted by Rev. Wm. 
Couden of Providence, who also preached 
the sermon. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONAL 6 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, pastor of the 
Chelsea Universalist church, will be the 
speaker at the radio service which is to be 
given over WBZ, Boston, on April 6 from 
three to three-thirty. This service js one 
of the mid-week services and is under 
the direction of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches. 


Mrs. Martha O. Winstead, through 
whose energy the Universalist church was 
built in Rocky Mount, N. C., died on 
March 23 at her home in that city. The 
funeral was held on Good Friday at 3 p.m. 
A further account will appear next week. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College, accompanied by Mrs. 
Speight, motored to Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, during the Easter holidays. 


Dr. Harold Marshall preached at 
Brattleboro, Vt., on Easter Sunday. 


On March 10 there was born to Mrs. 
Walter S. Draper 2d of Canton, Mass., a 
daughter, Judith. Mrs. Draper is the 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. John Clarence 
Petrie of Memphis, Tenn. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Memphis, Tenn., 
preached at the Unitarian church in 
Lexington, Mass., Sunday, March 7. 
From Wednesday to Sunday of the fol- 
lowing week he preached a mission at the 
First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass. 


Rev. Henry E. Polly, formerly minister 
of the church in Markesan, Wis., is serving 
this winter as superintendent of the 
““Good-Will Home for Men’”’ at Oshkosh, 
Wis., where nearly a hundred local un- 
employed single men who are without 
means of support are provided a home 
until employment is secured. The in- 
stitution, recently organized by Mr. 
Polly, is housed in the old post office build- 
ing, and is supperted by both the city and 


the county as well as by the citizens of 
Oshkosh. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D.D., 
pastor. Palm Sunday was observed in a 
new way at the regular morning preach- 
ing service. The church school assembled 
in the vestry with the officers and teachers 
and at 10.20 marched to the auditorium, 
where space had been reserved in the cen- 
tral-front section for the one hundred and 
fifty children. The adult classes, with 
another hundred in attendance, were also 
given special location. This made an ag- 
gregate number of about two hundred and 
fifty from the church school to attend the 
morning preaching service. The audi- 
torium was practically filled to capacity. 
The subject of the sermon by Dr. Smith 
was, “Our Palm Sunday Challenge.’ At 
the close of the preaching service, the mem- 
bers of the church school reassembled in 
the vestry for the usual session at noon 
under the direction of Mr. Everett F. 
Curtis, superintendent. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. Bis- 
sell, D. D., pastor. On Palm Sunday Dr. 
Bissell baptized a baby girl in the presence 
of four generations of the family, the oldest 
being the great-grandmother, ninety-nine 
and as smart as any of them. Our annual 
meeting just held closed the best year for 
a long while. All bills have been paid, 
some gain in membership made, and the 
congregations have averaged the largest 
for sixteen years. Our ladies are to serve 
their annual spring luncheon Thursday, 
April 28. 

Wakefield.—Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
pastor. On March 16, the annual Easter 
sale by the ladies was held with a good 
attendance. An excellent roast beef supper 
was served, and an entertainment was 
given which included a laughable sketch 
by eight ladies, ‘How the Story Grew.” 
The service on Good Friday evening in- 
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cluded roll call and response by church 
members and communion. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The annual 
meeting preceded by the annual get- 
together supper, when the pledging for the 
ensuing year is carried on, was held Feb. 2. 
Dr. Leighton requested a ten per cent cut 
in his salary. Mr. George Whiting was 
made chairman of the parish committee 
and Mrs. Perley Knight and Walter 
Howard were elected members. Through 
the generous bequest of the late J. Frank 
Wellington the church mortgage has been 
canceled. On Feb. 8 and 9 the ‘‘Men’s 
Club Follies,’ Raymond Wiley producer 
and director, were given to capacity 
audiences, all parts being taken by mem- 
bers of the parish. Rev. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., gave a resume of ‘‘Christ Comes to 
the Village” at the mission session of the 
Woman’s Union on Feb. 9, and in the 
afternoon Mr. Hurlburt of the G enfell 
Mission told of his trip to Northern 
Labrador. The Day of Prayer for Mis- 
sions, directed by the Somerville Federa- 
tion of Women’s Church Societies, was held 
in this church on Friday afternoon, Feb. 
12. On Sunday, Feb. 14, our young 
people conducted the service. Miss Thel- 
ma Brown, president of the Y. P. C. U., 
spoke on “Our Lives,’ and Miss Alice 
Pray gave a prayer. Misses Ada Patten, 
Marjorie Smith and Constance Wiley and 
Messrs. Robert Doeg and Walter Mullin 
also took part. On Feb. 18 the men’s 
club held another successful ‘Ladies 
Night.’”’ Judge Sadie L. Shulman gave an 
eloquent talk on the delinquent child in 
relations to Parental Obligation. Mr. 
Laurence Howard, the president, in his 
welcome paid high compliment to woman- 
hood. On Sunday, Feb. 22, the Somer- 
ville Post, American Legion, were our 
guests, and Dr. Leighton’s address was 
commemorative of George Washington. 
The Church Aid and Social Service group 
have been doing outstanding work in the 
welfare work conducted by the Somerville 
Federation of Women’s Church Societies. 
The Sunday congregations are increasing 
steadily and the Lenten sermons by Dr. 
Leighton on “My Religion’ have been 
inspiring and helpful. 

New Hampshire 

Dover.—At a well attended meeting 
of men in the vestry Sunday afternoon, 
March 20, a club was organized with the 
following officers: William D. Trickey 
president, James H. Hailworth vice- 
president, William D. F. Hayden secre- 
tary and treasurer, Albert F. Richardson 
publicity chairman. Meetings will be 
held the second Monday of each month. 
At the next meeting the Boys’ Club being 
organized by Mr. Hailworth will be en- 
tertained. 

Portsmouth.—Rey. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. On Sunday evening, March 
13, at the young people’s services, a com- 
munion service was held. During Lent, 
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the pastor spoke on the ordinances of the 
church at the Y. P. C. U. meetings, pre- 
paring for the communion service. The 
Sunday preceding the services he explained 
in detail the significance of communion. 
It was only after much planning that the 
service was arranged and the Y. P. C. U. 
carefully instructed as to the meaning of 
every detail. 
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z WHO’S WHO 

* —- 

: Robert E. Polk is a grandson .of 
* Rev. Robert Polk, for many years 
* one of our faithful Universalist 
* ministers, and a nephew of Alvar 
* Polk of the Universalist Publishing 
* House. He was graduated from the 
* Engineering School at Tu‘ts College 
* in 1930, and is now in the Research 
* Department of the Bell Laboratories 
* in New York. He is an active and 
* loyal member of All Souls Church, 
* Brooklyn. 

Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
* Unitarian clergyman, was educated 
* in the public schools of England, 
* his native country, at Garrett Bible 
* Institute, at Meadville, and at the 
* University of Chicago. He was or- 
* dained in the Methodist Episcopal 
* Church, joining the Unitarians in 
* 1910. He has served Unitarian 
* churches at Youngstown, O., Winni- 
* peg, Can., and Toledo, O. Since 
* 1927 he has been Mission Preacher 
* of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
bY Prof. Harold HE. B. Speight is 
* head of the department of biography 
* at Dartmouth College and literary 
* editor of the Christian Leader. 

_ Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
* D. D., is pastor of the First Uni- 
* versalist Church in Worcester, 
* Mass. 

~ Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
* graduate in philosophy of London 
* University. He has been in the 
* ministry of the Methodist Church in 
* England since 1907. 

* 

* 
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PUBLIC MEETING 


The next public meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at Franklin, Thursday, 
April 14. 

In addition to the cordial greetings, the 
music, the luncheon and the ‘‘good fellow- 
ship” together, we shall have Dr. Priscilla 
White, associated with Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin of Boston, who is to br’ng us a very 
interesting message regarding the new 


project, the ‘Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp.” Certainly we all want to hear 
about that. 


Again the topic uppermost in our minds 
to-day, “Our Relationship to Peace in the 
World,” will be presented by Mrs. Francis 
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B. Sayre of Cambridge. We do not need 
to tell you that she is the daughter of the 
late former President, Woodrow Wilson. 
As she is sought for many speaking engage- 
ments, we are fortunate to secure her. 
Mrs. William L. Lillie of the New Bed- 
ford church will speak on “Rural Life of 
the World,’ and this will be dramatized 
through a presentation of ““The Peasant 
Woman at Home,” in Turkey, Mrs. Seth 
R. Brooks, Malden; India, Miss Alice G. 


‘Enbom, Attleboro; China, Miss Mary B. 


Lillie, North Dartmouth; America, Mrs. 
Frederick Pfaff, Cambridge. 
Watch for the next issue of the Leader 
for final details; in the meantime plan to go. 
Lilla P. Huntley. 


* * 


IN HONOR OF BENJ. N. JOHNSON 


A special service in honor and remem- 
brance of the late Benjamin Newhall 
Johnson was held in the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, at 4.30 p. m. Sunday, 
March 20, in which the church, the Lynn 
Historical Society, the Lynn Bar Associa- 
tion, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and other organizations united. 

x x 
GUESTS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS 


Both the Universalist and Unitarian 
Ministers’ Associations were invited to 
attend the meeting of the Congregational 
ministers on Monday, March 21, in Pil- 
grim Hall. Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, 
who holds the chair of philosophy in Bos- 
ton University, spoke on “‘God,”’ answering 
criticisms of his recent books, ‘“‘The Prob- 
lem of God” and ‘‘The Finding of God.’ 
Professor Brightman held the close at- 
tention of at least a hundred ministers. 

A question period followed in which 
there was an interesting give and take. 
After the meeting there were many de- 
bates about the Brightman theory. Some 
said that Professor Brightman had limited 


God no more than the old Presbyterians, | 


who insisted that God could not be false 
to himself, God could not tell a lie, or 
make two and two be five; in other words, 
that we have always believed in a limited 
God who could not know the unknowable 
or do the undoable. Others insisted that 
there was a vital difference between this 
self-limitation of God and the limitation 
that Brightman put upon him. 

The view of Professor Brightman is 
that there is no God who by an act of will 
could change the terrible suffering and 
waste of the evolutionary process, or he 
would do it. He insists that it is a fright- 
ful limitation of the goodness of God to 
hold him responsible for the moral evil of 
the world, the suffering that the race has 
to undergo and the crushing of millions 
who never have a chance. He prefers to 
advance the hypothesis of a suffering 
God, limited by those very things in the 
constitution of the universe which even 
he can not control. Professor Brightman 
said that much of the criticism that has 
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been passed upon his doctrine would have 
been averted if he had chosen to apply the 
term suffering God. 

Many who heard him insisted that there 
is doubtless a fundamental. difference 
between those who hold that God could 
change the course of evolution and the 
progress of mankind and does not choose 
to do it for some reason that eventually we 
will discover to be good, and those who 
hold that he can not alter the affairs of the 
ongoing universe. Professor Brightman 
holds that truth and justice and goodness 
are bound to win in the end, but that we 
must not hold God responsible for the 
enormous amount of suffering that is in- 
volved in their winning. 

*x x 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


O come, ye Ferry Beachers, 
Past, present, and to be, 

Why sit ye home a-wishin’ 
And a-longin’ for the sea? 


’Tis three good months to summer, 
But don’t be disconsolate. 

Come to Ferry Beach in Boston, 
April fourteen is the date. 


You’l] see a stretch of sandy shore, 
A tall pine tree or two; 

And white sails in the distance, 
And some gulls against the blue. 


But better far than all of these, 
You’ll meet a host of friends, 

And laugh and talk and sing and play 
Until the evening ends. 


And as you go back home again, 
We guarantee you'll say, 
“Well, this has been the finest time 
I’ve had in many a day!”’ 
* * 


-GODDARD CLUB OF BOSTON 


The alumni of Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
Vermont, who reside in Boston and vicin- 
ity will hold a reunion and social at the 
annual Vermont Sugar Party to be held at 
the Mechanics Building the evening of 
April 9. Goddard Seminary, a school for 
girls, was formerly co-educational and 
many of its graduates re in Boston. It 
is hoped that many friends of the school 
will gather on the evening of April 9 to 
renew old friendships and to get in touch 
once more with the school. Governor 
Wilson of Vermont is president of the 
board of trustees of the seminary. 

* * 
NEW SERVICES AND NEW HYMNS 

Rev. L. Griswold Williams, chairman, 
Edson Russell Miles, and Tracy M. Pull- 
man, members of a Commission on Hymns 
and Services appointed by the Universalist 
General Convention, have sent out a 
circular letter to Universalist ministers 
asking what hymnals are now in use and 
the kind of new material that the ministers 


- would like to see incorporated in any future 


denominational hymnal. Especially the 
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commission is asking for the names of 
hymns which are used most frequently in 
the hymnal at present employed, the tunes 
not in the present book which the minister 
would like to see used, and other hymns 
that the ministers have found which they 
think ought to be incorporated in the 
hymnal. The commission also has issued 
a list of seventy solos for liberal worship 
which have been selected by Mr. Williams 
and issued by authority of the commission. 
ake: 3 
ORDINATION OF DONALD G. 
LOTHROP 


On Tuesday evening, March 8, in the 
auditorium of the church in Wakefield, 
Mass., Donald Guy Lothrop, who has 
been serving the church since June 1, was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry in 
the presence of an audience which com- 
pletely filled the church. Rev. Clarence 
R. Skinner, D. D., of Crane Theological 
School, gave the address of the evening 
and also the charge to the minister. Rev. 
L. W. Coons, D. D., State Superintendent, 
administered the vow of ordination, and 
Rev. B. W. Brotherston, Ph. D., of Tuits 
College, gave the chargetotheparish. Rev. 
Austin Rice, D. D., of the Congregational 
Church, gave greetings from the commun- 
ity and welcomed Mr. Lothrop es one 
who, with his youth and enthusiasm, will 
bring “re-enforcement” to Wakefield. 

The music was such as to add to the dig- 
nity of the service, and refreshments were 
served in the vestry afterward, thus giving 
those present an opportunity to greet the 
new m nister. 


* * 


TABLET TO MILDRED ALDRICH 


The following clipping is from the 
Providence (R.I.) Evening Bulletin of March 
19, 1932, and refers to the First Univer- 
salist Church of Providence, R. I., of 
which Rev. William Couden is pastor: 

A tablet in memory of Mildred Aldrich, 
a native of this city and author of ‘“‘A Hill- 
top on the Marne,” will be dedicated in 
the First Universalist Church, Greene 
Street, Easter Sunday morning. Miss 
Aldrich died in Paris in 1928. 

She became famous through her series 
of war-time books. She dedicated “A 
Hilltop on the Marne” to her grandmother, 
Judith Trask Baker, ‘‘that staunch New 
Englander and pioneer Universalist.” 

The author was of sturdy Universalist 
stock. Her active life was spent mostly 
in Boston, New York, Washington and 
Paris. Although she was born in Provi- 
dence no memorial has been erected to her 
here, which renders the church tablet 
unique. 

The memorial is of black walnut con- 
forming to the woodwork of the church 
interior. It was begun in 1931 by Rich- 
ard E. Connet, a young member of the 
church. He intended it to be a gift to 
the church from himself. After com- 
pleting the first three lines of the in- 
scription, he was stricken with an illness 
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that brought his life to a close Feb. 9 this 
year. Frends made possible the com- 
pletion of the tablet and its p esentation 
to the church. 
x x 
MEMORIALS IN WASHINGTON 
CHURCH 


The beautifully carved choir seat screens, 
that outline the chancel approach to the 
altar of the Universalist National Memo- 
rial Church, have been selected by Mrs. 
Ora Elmer Butterfield of Marlboro, Ver- 
mont, formerly of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, as a 
memorial to her late husband, Mr. Ora 
Elmer Butterfield. Mr. Butterfield was 
closely associated with the national work 
of the Universalist Church, and was twice 
elected vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Another memorial selected recently is 
the chancel doorway leading from the 
sacristy into the sanctuary of the church. 
This selection was made by Mr. Eugene 
B. Bowen of Cheshire, Mass. It is to be 
recorded in the name of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Cheshire, Mass,, and 
of Eugene B. Bowen. 

The list of available memorials in the 
National Memorial Church is steadily 
contracting, though there are still a con- 
siderable number open for selection over a 
wide price range, and within the reach of 
those in moderate circumstances, as well 
as of those more comfortably situated 
financially. Any one interested in secur- 
ing a memorial can get information con- 
cerning the matter by writing to the 
Universalist General Convention, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., or to 
Dr. Perkins, Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, 16th and S Streets, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTE%* 


Wallace G. Fiske transferred to the Massachus 
Convention, March 19. 
Geo. H. Bowers, Secretar; 
Py 83 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. William Edward Billingham (Unitarian) has 
been transferred to the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, under date of March 14, 1932. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ae 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 15, 1932, Rev. Frederick S. Walker was 
accepted by letter of transfer from the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

March 15, 1932, Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool was 
granted license to preach for one year from date. 

William Couden, Secretary. 
x x 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, April 14, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. 
To reach the church take any car from Park Street 
going to Massachusetts Station and walk one block 
up Boylston. 

Supper will be served at 6.30. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., will be toastmaster. A word for the 
Y. P. C. U. will be given by Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
for the G. S. S. A. by Rev. Weston A. Cate, for the 
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W. N. M. A. by Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, and for 
the C. B. G. by Miss Ruth Drowne. Three stunts, 
one by each organization represented, will follow. 
An orchestra will furnish music for dancing. There 
will be table games for those who prefer them. 
Tickets are 75 cents. Send reservations before 
Tuesday, April 12, to Miss Harriet G. Yates, 176 
Newbury St., Boston. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

* * 

SOLOS FOR LIBERAL WORSHIP 


A list of “Seventy Solos for Liberal Worship’ 
has been issued recently by the Hymn and Service 
Commission of the Universalist Church. Solos 
are grouped for length, short, medium and long; and 
are listed with the title, first line, name of author, 
composer and publisher. 

Copies of the booklet may be secured upon ap- 
plication, enclosing two cents postage, to the chair- 
man, Rev. L. Griswold Wiliiams, 19 Chureh Street, 


Barre, Vermont. 
x * 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 


The forty-third annual convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church will be held April 9 and 10 in 
the Universalist church at Danbury, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of such business as 
may come before it. 

An amendment to the constitution providing for 
an advisory committee to work in conjunction with 
the executive board will be voted upon. 

Grace Gilmore, Secretary. 
* * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL LEADERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

A meeting has been called by the General Sunday 
School Association, of the officers and trustees of the 
State Sunday School Associations of New England, 
to be held April 18 and 19, in the Universalist church 
in Malden, Mass. The purpose of this is a careful 
study of our religious educational forces in New 
England, looking toward a possible enlargement 
and improvement of our program. The sessions on 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning will be for 
the officers of the G. S. S. A. and State Associations 
only. 

To the evening meeting on Monday, however, the 
publie is invited, and we urge the attendance of 
church school officers and teachers living in and 
around Boston. A service of worship at 7.45 will 
be followed by an address by Rev. Robert Wood Coe, 
pastor of the Leyden Congregational Church, Brook- 
line, Mass. His subject will be ‘“Are We Teaching 
Religion in our Church Schools?’’ Following this 
meeting there will be an informal social hour in the 


church parlors. 
* Ok 


“JEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m, 
Preachers 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., 8.8. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15. Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mount Ver- 
non Church, Boston. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 


University. 
Obituary 


Charles A. Nichols 


Dr. Charles Alfred Nichols was born at Berrien 
Springs, Mich., Dec. 1, 1858, and died at his home in 
Urbana, Ill., Feb. 21, 1932. His mother was a 
cousin of Admiral Dewey. 

He was graduated from the South Bend, Ind., high 
schools, from [Illinois Wesleyan University, and 
from the Louisville, Ky., School of Medicine. He 
taught in the latter institution one year, and in 1897 
settled in Urbana, Ill., where he had since practised 
his profession. Here he served for three years as 
president of the board of health, erecting the first 
pest house in the city. 
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He was affiliated with the Urbana Lodge No. 157 
of the local Izaak Walton league, being president 
of the latter at the time of his death, and of the 
Universalist church. He was a lover of nature and 
of the out-of-doors, finding his chief diversions in 
hunting and fishing. 

He was a collector of Indian relies, having many 
interesting specimens on display in his office. He had 
probably more personal friends than any other man 
in the community. Making of the practise of medi- 
cine rather a service to humanity than a business for 
gain, he served rich and poor alike, donating his 
service in many instances to the latter. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Grace Nichols. 

Funeral services were under the charge of Rev. 
James Houghton, his minister, in the church, Feb. 
24, in the presence of a company of friends which 
filled the combined auditoriums of the church. 


Mrs. Oscar B. Rand 


The Claremont, N. H., Universalist church re- 
cently lost by death one of its most efficient and 
generous supporters, Mrs. Mary Bailey Rand, wife 
of Oscar B. Rand. Mrs. Rand was of the Bailey 
family which has always been identified with the 
Universalist Church. Mr. and Mrs. Rand have for 
many years lived with her sister, Miss Florence K. 
Bailey, in the Bailey family home on Broad St.; 
which has long been a home prominent in the social, 
educational -and religious life of the community. 
Mrs. Rand was a leader in all of the interests of the 
town, but her chief interest was the Universalist 
church. She had had classes in the Sunday school, 
official positions in the Samaritan Society, and re- 
cently under her efforts a new organ was installed, 
this being chiefly a gift of the Bailey family. 

Mrs. Rand had seemed perfectly well until a week 
before her death, and the end came as a tragic sur- 
prise to the whole community as well as to her own 
family. She is survived by her husband, O. B. 
Rand, by three sisters, Miss Florence K. Bailey, 
Mrs. Samuel R. Upham of Claremont, and Mrs. 
William E. Barrett of Boothbay, Maine, and Boston, 
and by many nieces and nephews, 

The funeral was held in the Bailey home on Broad 
St., on Wednesday afternoon, March 9, and was con- 
ducted by the pastor of the church, Rev. C. B. 
Etsler, and a personal word was said by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, a long and intimate friend of the Bailey- 
Rand families. The interment was ih the family lot. 
A fact that added sadness to the service was that her 
two older sisters, Mrs. Barrett of Boothbay and Miss 
Bailey of the home, were both iil. 


Mrs. F. L. Payson 


Ellen J. (Pierce) Payson, wife of Rev. Fred L. 
Payson, born at Southport, Maine, April 27, 1857, 
died at Baker Memorial Hospital, Boston, March 
135, 1982. 

The Pierce family moved to Belfast, Maine, where 
she grew to womanhood, and was educated in the 
Belfast schools. For several years she was a suc- 
cessful teacher. 

In 1890 she was united in marriage with Mr. 
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Payson, who survives. Also she leaves two children, 
Carl P. Payson and Mrs. Roy S. Sears, both residing 
in Springfield, Mass., three grandchildren, children 
of Mrs. Sears, and two sisters, Mrs. Essie P. Carl of 
Belfast, Maine, and Miss Mary E. Pierce of Boston. 

Mrs. Payson was admirably adapted to the posi- 
tion of minister’s wife, and filled a large place with 
the parishes in which she was called to serve. She 
was a fine executive, and guided wisely, without 
friction, and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
For the past eighteen years the Payson home has 
been the Universalist parsonage at Newfields, N. H. 
She was active in social and civic as well as church 
affairs. During the World War she headed the 
local Red Cross, and she was Past Regent of Granite 
Chapter, D. A. R. The Mission Circle was her 
special care. For the past few years her health has 
been frail, but her interest in life was keen to the last. 
Unassuming; of fine spirit, quick to see, and ready to 
serve, she will be missed by a large circle of friends. 

Funeral servees were held at the Newfields par- 
sonage March 15, Rev. Asa M. Bradley officiating. 
Burial at Belfast later. 


Elizabeth M. Weston 


Miss Elizabeth M. Weston, daughter of Walter 
and Josephine Weston, died at Garfield Hospital, 
Washington, March 24, after an illness of about 
two weeks. She is survived by her sister, Mrs. 
Louis Valentine of Kensington, Md., and by other 
relatives. 

Miss Weston was born Sept. 3, 1875, at New York. 
For some years she was connected with the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 

In 1904 the family moved from Yonkers, N. Y., 
to Washington, D. C., where she has since resided. 

She has been actively identified with the Uni- 
versalist church, working in both Ladies’ Aid and 
Mission Circle and serving on a committee to pre- 
pare the communion. She was greatly loved and re- 
spected. 

The funeral services were held in the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church Good Friday at 3, 
the first funeral held in the new church, and were 
eonducted by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr. Interment was in Oakland 
Cemetery, Yonkers, N. Y., Saturday, March 26, 
Dr. van Schaick officiating. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Science and Religion Tok wanes 


These five lectures were delivered at the Institute 
of the General Sunday School Association at Ferry Beach 


in 1981. 


They have been printed in the Christian Leader 


and are now brought out in an attractive pamphlet of 
sixty pages with cover in blue. 


Single Copy, 10 cents 
Twelve Copies, $1.00 
Twenty Copies, $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Crackling 


So depressed is business in New York 
that even undertaking has failed to show 
its usual seasonal pick-up. ‘As long 
as I’m in business, thirty-eight years,” 
says Sigmund Schwartz, East Side under- 
taker, to’2 prowling World-Telegram re- 
porter, ‘‘I’ve never seen such a thing like 
it. It’s on account of the people don’t 
have the money. When you have the 
money you go out and drink and eat t:o 
much and stay out late at night. Next 
thing you catch a cold and die. When you 
don’t have the money you stay at home 
and keep well. This is supposed to be the 
season, but this year there’s no season at 
all.”—Survey. 

* * 

An obliging saleswoman had taken down 
every bolt of cloth but one from the shelf 
to show to a critical woman. 

“You needn’t bother any more,’ the 
woman remarked to the weary clerk, “I 
am simply waiting for a friend.”’ 

“Oh,” replied the saleswoman. kindly, 

‘Sf you think she might be in this 2k! 
roll, I’ll gladly get it down for you.”’— 
Exchange. 

ra 3 

The teacher was giving a written ex- 
amination in European geography. One 
question was: 

“Why does the sun never set on the 
British Flag?” 

Robert wrote for the answer: 

“Because they take it in at night.”— 
Exchange. 

eG * 

First Tramp: “Y’ know, Hennery, Spike 
Mullins is de luckiest guy on dis road.” 

Second College Boy: “How’s. dat, 
Jawn?”’ 

First Tramp: “He’s a somnambulist and 
walks in his sleep. Dat leaves him all day 
ter rest in.’”’—-Longhorn. 

* * 

Teacher: “Robert, give me an example 
of returning good for evil.” 

Bobby: ‘We shouldn’t try to kill time 
just because we know time is going to 
kill us.”’—Selected. 

* * 

Cook: ‘Yes, ma’am, I’m leavin’ in 
exactly threé minutes.” 

Mrs. West: “‘Then put the eggs on to 
boil and we’ll have them right for once!”’— 
Life. 

* x 

A four-word sign on a midget golf 
course in Great Bend, Mo., tells the story 
of many another. The sign runs: ‘“‘Closed. 
Opened by Mistake.”’—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 

A Boston secretary who killed her em- 
ployer will plead insanity. Anybody who 
kills any employer these days is crazy.— 
Judge. 

* * 
Negro Boy Held On Charge 
Of Fatally Killing Another 
—Greensboro Daily News. 
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